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To  mark  the  fifteenth  year  of  OISE’s  founda- 
tion, a task  force  was  established  to  examine 
‘the  impact  of  the  Research,  Development 
and  Field  Activities  of  OISE.  ’ The  three 
members  of  the  Task  Force  were  Dr.  Nathan 
L.  Gage  of  Stanford  University,  Dr. 

Torsten  Husen  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Singleton, 
who  was  formerly  Director  of  Education 
for  the  region  of  Halton,  Ontario.  The 
‘Summary  and  Conclusions’  of  the  Task 
Force  was  published  at  the  end  of 
November,  1980,  and  we  reprint  below 
the  mqjor  conclusions. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  have 
examined  all  of  the  evidence  at  their 
disposal  and  have  discussed  the  status  of 
OISE  with  many  colleagues.  Our  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  the  best  available 
collection  of  assessments  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  OISE  constituency  that 
was  possible  within  the  time  and  cost  limits 
of  the  Task  Force.  They  reflect  an  analysis 
of  responses  to  questionnaires,  lists  of 
publications  and  materials  produced  by  the 
Institute,  reviews  of  books  written  by 
Institute  staff  and/or  published  by  the 
Institute,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
writings  of  OISE  researchers  are  cited  by 
other  research  workers  and  scholars.  In 
addition,  we  have  examined  the  reports  of 
various  department  heads  — reports  that 
summarize  the  research  projects,  publica- 
tions and  products  of  the  department  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  individual  members.  We 
have  also  exercised  our  prerogative  of 
individual  and  collective  judgment.  We  feel 
convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  following 
main  conclusion^. 

(a)  OISE  is  a world  class  organization 
comparable  in  size,  scope  of  mission  and 
quality  of  work  to  such  institutions  as: 

In  the  United  States:  The  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  and  the  College  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Illinois; 

In  England:  The  National  Foundation  for 
Educational  Research  in  England  and 
Wales: 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  The 
Max  Planck  Institute  for  Educational 
Research,  Berlin. 

The  majority  of  colleagues  consulted,  al- 
beit informally,  place  OISE  within  the  top  ten 
educational  research  institutions  in  North 
America.  In  view  of  the  short  period  since  its 
inception,  OISE  has  a standing  in  the  scho- 
larly world  that  in  itself  is  a considerable 
achievement. 

(b)  OISE’s  work  and  many  of  its  scholars 
are  known  and  respected  by  researchers 
and  scholars  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
England. 

(c)  The  research  and  development 
achievements  of  OISE  are  of  such  volume 


and  quality  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
OISE  is  the  outstanding  institution  of  its 
type  in  Canada. 

(d)  OISE’s  work  is  well  known  and 
respected  by  educational  practitioners  in 
Ontario  who  have  had  access  to  its 
services  and  findings.  A great  majority  of 
these  are  favorable  to  OISE’s  work  and 
products. 

(e)  A strategy  for  slow  incremental  en- 
hancement of  OISE’s  impact  will  require  a 
clearer  definition  of  its  priorities,  as  well  as 
a conscious  decision  to  channel  its 
resources  into  those  activities  which  are 
productive  and  recognized  (and  an  implicit 
decision  to  withdraw  resources  from  other 
activities).  We  are  not  persuaded  that 
OISE,  as  an  institutional  entity,  possesses 
the  desire  or  self-knowledge  to  make  such 
decisions.  Further,  the  highly  complex 
decision-making  mechanism  within  the 
Institute  appears  to  us  to  be  subject  to 
frequent  change  and  unlikely  to  enforce 
long-term  policies  of  this  kind. 

This  route  is  possible,  however,  if  there 
exists  a certain  kind  of  leadership  — 
leadership  at  both  the  central  and  depart- 
mental levels  that  forces  the  Institute  as  a 
whole  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  its 
situation  and  focuses  aspiration  and  re- 
sources consistently  toward  the  goal  of 
increased  impact. 

(f)  What  the  Task  Force  suggests,  in 
addition  to  the  approach  described  above, 
is  a short-term,  massive  attempt  to 
enhance  impact.  We  believe  that  OISE’s 
institutional  maturity  will  support  such  a 
strategy.  We  therefore  recommend  the 
recruitment  of  a number  of  ‘stars’  to  OISE 
staff.  There  are  problems  inherent  in  this 
approach;  these  have  been  discussed 
earlier  in  our  report.  We  do  not  believe 
that  these  problems  are  insuperable.  We 
believe  that  an  appropriate  adaptation  of 
the  ‘star’  system  will  increase  impact 
(through  increased  visibility,  among  other 
things),  attract  highly  desirable  new  faculty 
and  students,  and  provide  better  focus  and 
definition  for  the  research  and  field 
programs  of  OISE. 

(g)  Periodic  staff  review  would  both  ensure 
quality  of  performance  and  increase  know- 
ledge of  the  scope  of  Institute  programs 
among  faculty. 

(h)  Evaluation  of  project  work  should 
become  routine.  Where  appropriate, 
evaluations  should  be  carried  out  by 
external  reviewers;  formative  evaluations 
and  field  trials  of  learning  materials  or 
methods  might  well  be  carried  out  by  Field 
Centres. 

(i)  The  Institute  must  nurture  its  sense  of 
appropriate  balance  between  fundamental 
and  developmental  work.  Short-term  pres- 
sures or  inducements  must  not  be  allowed 
to  tip  program  emphasis  permanently  in 
one  direction.  O 
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The  School  as  a Social 


R.  H.  Stinson, 

OISE  Western  Ontario  Centre 


Based  on  a paper  given  by  the  author  at  the 
Secondary  Education  Review  Project 
(SERP)  Conference  at  the  Skyline  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  17  September  1980. 


I would  like  to  begin  by  making  some 
preliminary  observations  about  my  under- 
standing of  the  terms  ‘social’  and 
‘socialize’,  the  uniqueness  of  schools,  the 
uniqueness  of  individuals,  and  the  problem 
of  perception. 

I take  the  word  ‘social’  to  refer  to  the 
general  idea  that  we  are  a social  species 
whose  members  like  to  live,  and  indeed 
have  to  live,  in  contact  with  one  another  as 
individuals  and  as  groups.  In  so  doing  we 
become  ‘socialized’  — i.e.,  more  adept  at 
living  in  a social  milieu.  I want  to  consider 
the  secondary  school  as  a place  for  social 
contact  between  students  and  adults  — not 
as  an  instrument  for  socializing  the 
students,  though  this  of  course  happens 
and  we  want  it  to  happen. 

Obviously  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘The 
School.’  There  are  big  schools  and  small 
schools,  academic  and  non-academic, 
urban  and  rural,  high-spirited  and  other- 
wise. There  are  different  groups  of 
students  in  the  same  school,  general  and 
advanced,  those  from  higher  and  lower 


socio-economic  levels,  and  of  course  all 
are  divided  into  two  sexes. 

To  add  to  all  these  differences,  each 
student  is  unique.  As  a parent,  I have 
helped  to  raise  a soldier,  a diplomat,  a 
teacher,  a welder  and  an  artist.  The 
differences  in  social  behavior  while  each 
was  at  secondary  school  were  amazing  to 
me.  Many  friends  and  few  friends,  solitary 
and  gregarious,  quick  and  slow  in  response 
to  the  opposite  sex,  very  large  differences 
were  present.  And  yet  my  children  lived  in 
the  same  neighborhood  throughout  their 
school  years,  had  what  I thought  was  a 
stable  home  environment,  and  four  of  them 
went  to  the  same  school.  I don’t  know 
what  caused  such  differences.  But  the 
school  had  to  cope  with  them. 

My  fourth  point,  about  perception,  is 
again  an  obvious  one.  I am  going  to  see  the 
school  from  my  point  of  view.  Another 
parent  may  see  it  differently,  so  will  a 
teacher,  and  certainly  a student.  However, 
to  get  round  this  problem,  I shall  draw  on 
three  sources  of  information  — the 
personal  experiences  of  my  family,  opin- 
ions gathered  from  a series  of  workshops 
held  in  London,  Ontario,  between  1977  and 
1979,  where  parents,  students,  and 
teachers  came  together  to  look  at  school 
relationships,  and  some  of  the  research 
into  social  perspectives  carried  out  in 
Ontario. 

Social  Development  in  Adolescence 
I am  now  appalled  at  how  little  I knew 


when  my  family  was  growing  up.  As  a 
parent,  I feel  I should  have  tried  harder  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  Physical 
change  is  obvious  in  any  one  child,  but 
what  about  the  subtle  and  hidden 
psychological  changes  through  which  chil- 
dren move  in  those  years?  The  knowledge 
in  the  literature  is  not  easy  to  understand 
and,  for  an  average  parent,  even  more 
difficult  to  transfer  into  practice.  What  is 
‘ego  development’  or  ‘personality  integra- 
tion’? And  I do  not  mean  as  an  abstract 
description  but  as  a concrete  example  in 
language  I can  understand.  Perhaps  the 
subject  is  not  yet  ready  for  easy  descrip- 
tion, but  I feel  its  importance  cannot  be 
denied.  We  are  the  only  species  which,  in 
large  part,  has  to  leam  how  to  bring  up  its 
young.  The  memory  of  our  experience  as 
adolescents  doesn’t  seem  to  help  us  very 
much.  Socially,  adolescence  can  be  the 
most  turbulent  time  of  life.  We  ought  to  be 
better  at  understanding  it  and  helping 
young  people  through  it. 

In  order  to  think  about  what  is  going  on 
in  social  development,  I have  found  it 
useful  to  refer  to  the  scale  of  hierarchy  of 
human  needs  set  down  by  A.H.  Maslow. 

At  the  most  basic  end  of  the  scale  is  a set 
of  physiological  needs.  Hunger  is  an 
example.  Next  comes  the  need  for  safety 
and  security.  Then  follow  the  two  I want  to 
deal  with:  the  need  for  love  and  belonging 
and  the  need  for  esteem  of  one’s  self  and 
esteem  by  others.  Finally,  there  is  the  need  , 
for  self-actualization. 

Added  to  the  needs  for  love  and 
belonging  and  for  esteem,  I have  found  two 
other  developmental  needs  useful  for 
looking  at  adolescence:  the  desire  for 
independence  and  the  seeking  after  identity 
— the  ‘who  am  I?’,  which  gradually 
intensifies  with  increasing  physical  and 
psychological  maturity. 

With  these  needs  in  mind,  I propose  to 
look  at  three  kinds  of  social  interaction  in 
the  secondary  school:  interaction  with 
friends,  interaction  with  groups,  and 
interaction  with  adults. 

t 

Interaction  with  Friends 

According  to  Ontario  research,  most 
students  have  friends.  Only  about  five  per  * 
cent  see  themselves  as  loners,  and 
teachers’  observations  confirm  this.  There  F 
are  two  kinds  of  friends,  and  they  vary  in  f 
number  — a few  good  friends  and  many 
casual  ones.  i & 


Milieu 


Friends  provide  a critical  ingredient  in 
meeting  Maslow’s  third  need,  that  for  love 
and  belonging.  Particularly  is  this  so  as 
adolescence  progresses  and  as  the  drive  for 
independence  from  the  family  increases. 

Friendship  norms  have  changed  over 
time.  There  is  a reference  in  Coleman  to  an 
interesting  evolution  of  relationships  be- 
tween friends  of  opposite  sexes.  Increasing 
opportunity  for  closeness  developed  with 
the  onset  of  ‘dating’  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  1940s.  This  progressed  to  ‘going 
steady’  in  the  ’50s  and  then  to  the  intimacy 
of  small,  heterosexual  groups  of  close 
friends  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  a phenomenon 
enhanced  for  some  by  the  drug  culture. 

The  need  for  psychic  warmth  takes 
different  forms. 

What  support  does  the  secondary  school 
milieu  give  to  the  making  and  keeping  of 
friends?  The  H.S.l  study  noted  that  most 
students  met  their  closest  friends  first  in 
places  not  connected  with  school,  second 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  third  in  the 
secondary  school. 

Once  school  friends  are  made,  they  like 
to  keep  in  contact,  but  not  necessarily 
closely.  In  schools  where  students  saw  less 
than  one-quarter  of  their  class  during  the 
day,  the  majority  rated  the  school  as  very 
or  fairly  friendly,  a point  which  seems  to 
show  that  individualized  timetabling  does 
not  (as  was  feared  originally)  substantially 
increase  isolation  and  loneliness.  There 
was  a need  to  meet  friends,  but  this  could 
happen  at  lunch,  at  a locker,  or  in  other 


events  of  the  day. 

To  be  with  a friend  was  not  a strong 
influence  in  course  selection,  nor  would 
most  change  a course  to  be  with  a friend; 
but  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  a main 
reason  for  staying  at  a school  was  because 
one’s  friends  were  there. 

The  main  impression  I gathered  from 
these  studies  was  that  the  secondary 
school  was  not  a bad  place  for  making  and 
keeping  friends.  My  own  children’s  experi- 
ences seemed  to  confirm  this.  However, 
there  is  one  special  time  — the  Grade  8 to 
Grade  9 transition  — when  the  secondary 
school  might  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
need  for  friends.  In  the  London  work- 
shops, we  frequently  heard  of  students’ 
needs  for  friendly  contacts,  particularly 
from  senior  students  and  teachers  at  a time 
when  they  had  moved  into  a new  and 
strange  school  environment. 

Interaction  with  Groups 
Belonging  to  a group  is  a common  human 
need.  Being  recognized  as  a member  and 
being  welcomed  into  a group  gives  a 
powerful  boost  to  the  desire  for  belonging 
and  for  esteem.  However,  not  only  does 
this  interaction  serve  a deep  psychological 


need  but  also  it  provides  a training  ground 
for  what  becomes  a fact  of  life  — that  we 
associate  almost  daily  in  groups.  Living  as 
we  do  in  a world  of  organizations,  we 
continually  move  in  and  out  of  permanent 
and  temporary  groups,  often  assuming 
different  roles  in  each. 

What  kind  of  opportunities  does  the 
secondary  school  provide  for  living  and 
learning  in  groups?  There  are  both  formal 
and  informal  groups.  The  class  is  obviously 
the  basic  group  of  the  school;  extra- 
curricular activities  provide  many  more 
group  associations;  finally,  there  are  the 
informal  groups  of  friends. 

The  H.S.  1 study  found  an  interesting 
fact  about  the  class  as  a group.  Again, 
there  had  been  some  feeling  that  with  the 
individualization  of  time-tables,  class 
groups  would  be  split  up  and  the  sense  of 
belonging  lost.  Also,  teachers  felt  that 
stable  classes  would  work  more  produc- 
tively. But  68  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
this  study  said  they  preferred  to  be  with 
different  class  groupings  during  the  day. 
They  liked  to  escape  from  the  trap  of  a bad 
class  and  avoid  typing  and  categorization 
as  a member  of  a social  ‘pecking  order.’ 
Students  in  the  London  workshops  wanted 
help  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  peers  to 
conform. 

So  there  are  negative  aspects  to  groups. 
Another  is  the  exclusiveness  of  a clique.  In 
King’s  study  3,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
students  said  that  cliques  operated  for  most 
or  some  of  the  time.  I watched  one  of  my 
children  struggle  mightily  to  move  into  a 
clique  and  succeed  only  partially  by 
winning  the  leadership  of  the  students’ 
council.  In  the  London  workshops  on 
student/teacher  relationships,  the  students 
made  a point  of  asking  their  teachers  not  to 
support  cliques. 

At  first  sight,  extra-curricular  activities 
appear  to  involve  many  of  the  students  in  a 
school.  I know  a school  with  a particularly 
strong  music  program  where  almost  half  of 
the  students  participate  in  the  various 
productions  of  a music  night.  But  this 
participation  varies  greatly  and,  in  fact, 
may  not  be  particularly  high. 
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In  King’s  study  4,  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
students  had  not  participated  in  any 
intramural  sports  activities  and  60  per  cent 
had  taken  no  part  in  school  clubs;  the 
figuresl  for  school  clubs  rise  above  75  per 
cent  for  four- year  general  level  students. 

On  the  other  hand.  King  noted3  that  25  per 
cent  of  advanced  students  participated  in 
activities  outside  of  school,  a figure  that 
climbs  to  40  per  cent  for  general  and 
slightly  higher  for  the  occupational/voca- 
tional students.  It’s  hard  to  know  whether 
sufficient  opportunities  exist  in  a school  or 
whether  students  do  not  want  to  take  part 
in  them. 

I am  a strong  supporter  of  extra- 
curricular activities  and  am  very  grateful  to 
the  teachers  who  lead  them.  The  reason  is 
that,  with  each  of  my  children,  I think  I see 
a relationship  between  the  personality  and 
future  career  (though  not  all  firmed-up  yet) 
and  the  extra-curricular  activity.  Leader- 
ship abilities,  mechanical  problem-solving 
ability,  a desire  for  order  and  clarity  of 
purpose,  I think  I can  see  being  fostered  in 
the  athletic  association,  the  stage  crew,  the 
cadet  corps,  and  the  other  groups  which 
my  children  joined.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
extra-curricular  groups  may  well  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  or 
fostering  of  very  basic  personality  differ- 
ences which  may  have  profound  effects  on 
each  student’s  life. 

If  this  is  so,  would  it  be  useful  to  move 
more  of  such  activity  into  the  regular 
school  day?  The  teachers  are  crucial  to 
such  activity,  and  many  now  devote  much 
time  to  it  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  day,  after 
the  teaching  task  is  over.  If  both 
opportunity  and  flexibility  could  be  pro- 
vided, more  students  might  be  inclined  to 
enter  and  work  in  groups  which  could  well 
play  an  important  part  in  their  social 
development. 

Interaction  wfth  Adults 

Adolescence  is  an  ambivalent  time  in  one’s 
attitude  toward  adults.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  desire,  growing  stronger  as 
development  proceeds,  to  move  away  from 
adult  authority  and  stand  on  one’s  own 
feet.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
constant  need  for  adult  support  while  this 
is  going  on. 


Also,  in  moving  toward  adulthood,  there 
is  need  for  a clear  view  of  what  an  adult  is 
and  does.  And  these  days  this  is  becoming 
cloudy.  With  many  fathers  going  off  to  the 
world  of  organizations,  many  children  do 
not  know  what  their  fathers  do.  I 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  my 
children  were  embarrassed  at  being  unable 
to  explain  what  I did.  Then,  too,  sex  roles 
are  becoming  blurred,  with  women’s  and 
men’s  tasks  in  life  increasingly  overlapping, 
albeit  slowly.  More  serious  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  families  where  the  child  can 
call  on  only  one  parent  for  support  and 
advice. 

I find  I have  looked  upon  the  secondary 
school  as  a major  custodian  of  my  own 
childrens’  lives,  and  regarded  the  teachers 
and  administrators  as  having  an  important 
role  in  giving  them  a view  of  the  adult 
world. 

What  do  students  and  parents  want  from 
teachers?  What  kinds  of  social  contacts  are 
seen  to  be  most  valuable?  The  students  in 
the  London  workshops  emphasized  three: 
consideration,  fairness,  and  consistency. 
Consideration  did  not  include  indulgence: 
rather  it  meant  being  seen  as  a person  who 
occasionally  needed  to  be  treated  different- 
ly. Fairness  meant  equality  of  treatment, 
with  no  favourites.  Consistency  meant  not 
changing  arbitrarily  from  day  to  day. 

Parents  at  the  workshops  quite  natural- 
ly wanted  their  child  to  be  seen  as  an 
individual.  They  noted  the  high  degree  of 
respect  and  loyalty  in  a student  when 
teachers  were  perceived  to  care.  In  her  talk 
to  the  SERP  conference,  Doris  Ryan 
pointed  out  a finding  in  a high-school 
survey  that  the  choosing  of  certain  courses 
was  related  as  much  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  teacher  as  to  the  ease  of  the  subject. 

What  do  secondary  schools  do  to 
promote  adult/student  contact?-  The  formal 
class  is  again  the  basic  unit  — at  first  sight 
a poor  one,  for  how  much  can  a teacher 
know  about  a single  person  when  he  or  she 
meets  thirty  or  more  at  a time  and  usually  a 


hundred  and  more  a day?  (The  organiza- 
tion of  the  timetable  into  semesters 
promotes  individual  contact  by  allowing 
more  time  for  it.) 

In  spite  of  such  numbers,  I have  always 
been  surprised  at  how  well  teachers  do 
know  individual  students.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
constant  return  to  each  other’s  presence 
every  day  or  two,  depending  on  the 
timetable.  Marking  student  work  shows  up 
individual  patterns  very  quickly;  and  in 
activities  where  students  are  writing 
explanations  or  discussing  their  personal 
experiences,  teachers  are  often  afforded 
deep,  personal  insight  into  aspects  of  their 
students’  lives.  Interaction  with  the  gui- 
dance office,  interchange  in  the  staff  room 
...  all  must  contribute  to  personal  knowl- 
edge about  students,  which  in  turn  may 
enhance  student/teacher  contacts. 

My  own  experience  in  viewing  extra- 
curricular activities  as  a means  of  promot- 
ing student/adult  contact  has  been  a very 
positive  one.  I have  been  very  grateful  to 
the  teachers  who  have  taken  time  to 
interact  with  members  of  my  family  in  the 
small,  tightly-knit  groups  of  intramural 
sports  and  school  clubs.  A teacher  often 
does  not  realize  the  effect  produced  by  a 
positive  remark,  particularly  when  it  comes 
during  one  of  those  low  ebbs  of  spirit. 

As  my  family  moved  through  the 
secondary  school,  I came  to  appreciate  the 
variety  of  adults  with  whom  they  came  into 
close  contact.  Moving  from  class  to  class 
throughout  the  day  meant  a variety  of 
interactions  with  the  differing  personalities 
of  the  teachers,  in  itself  a valuable 
introduction  to  adult  life.  But  it  also  gave  a 
better  chance  — as  well  as  the  extra- 
curricular contacts  — for  those  particular 
positive  interactions,  even  of  somewhat 
kindred  spirits,  which  provide  deep  sup- 
port in  the  development  of  personality. 

I.  have  reflected  on  the  school  as  a social 
milieu  in  terms  of  the  making  of  friends,  of 
learning  to  live  in  groups,  and  the 
adolescent  relationship  with  adults.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  in  the  relationships  among 
and  between  staff  and  students  that  much 
of  the  real  success  of  a secondary  school 
depends.  □ 
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During  the  school  years  1977/78  and 
1978/79,  the  Bilingual  Exchange  Secretariat 
arranged  about  two  hundred  ‘twinnings’  — 
matching  schools  and  students  from 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  We  visited 
twenty-five  of  these  schools  in  or  around 
Toronto  and  Ottawa,  either  during  the 
exchange  or  shortly  after.  Our  aim  was  to 
obtain  a first-hand  account  of  the  workings 
of  the  exchange,  to  discuss  various  aspects 
of  its  organization  with  both  host  and  guest 
teachers,  and,  finally,  to  interview  students 
from  both  provinces. 

Organization 

Participation  in  the  school-year  exchange  is 
instigated  by  the  individual  teacher,  who 
makes  arrangements  with  the  students  and 
negotiates  with  both  the  school  principal 
and  the  exchange  agencies. 

A teacher  who  wishes  to  arrange  an 
exchange  can  apply  to  the  Bilingual 
Exchange  Secretariat  (BES),  Visites  Inter- 
provinciales.  Open  House  Canada,  or 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  The  dif- 
ferences among  these  agencies  are  few;  all 
act  as  clearing  houses  for  the  exchange, 
and  all  offer  financial  help  (though  in 
1977/78  Open  House  Canada  offered  a 
significantly  more  attractive  financial 
arrangement).  BES  and  Visites  Interpro- 
vinciales  will  help  teachers  plan  their  visit, 
provide  advice  on  sightseeing,  and  do  the 
twinning. 

Up  to  Grade  8,  the  classes  participate  as 
a group.  In  Grades  9 through  12,  a class 
usually  joins  the  exchange  as  a group, 
but  in  many  cases  the  exchange  groups 
from  a given  school  consist  of  arbitrary 
numbers  of  fifteen  to  thirty  students  from 
various  grades  who  have  signed  up  for  the 
exchange.  Some  groups,  in  fact,  consis^of 
students  from  two  schools,  if  neither 
school  can  muster  enough  interested 
students  to  form  a group  of  its  own. 
Students  in  Grades  9 to  12  miss  their  own 
classes  while  visiting  the  other  province. 


All  students  require  their  parents’  permis- 
sion to  participate  in  the  exchange. 

The  Visits 

As  soon  as  the  schools  have  been  twinned, 
the  twinned  teachers  contact  one  another 
to  make  plans  for  the  visits,  which  usually 
last  three  to  five  days.  At  least  one  day  is 
spent  in  the  host  school,  during  which  the 
visitors  attend  classes  with  their  hosts. 
Another  day  is  set  aside  for  sightseeing  in 
the  company  of  the  hosts;  evenings  are 
spent  visiting  the  city  as  a group  or  staying 
with  the  host  family.  In  addition,  a party  is 
always  organized  by  the  host  school. 

In  Grades  9 to  12,  the  Ontario  students 
are  usually  required  to  attend  at  least  half 
of  their  classes  when  hosting  visitors,  since 
they  miss  all  of  their  classes  while  visiting 
Quebec. 

Evaluation  of  the  Exchange  Program 

The  great  diversity  and  the  short  duration 
of  school-year  exchanges  suggest  that 
effects  will  be  equally  diverse  and  that 
measurable  language  gains  will  be  unlikely. 
In  evaluating  the  program,  it  was  decided 


to  depend  heavily  on  reports  from,  and 
interviews  with,  the  teacher-coordinators 
of  the  exchanges,  supplemented  by 
observations  and  conversations  with  stu- 
dents. School-year  exchanges  are  linked 
directly  with  the  school  program  and 
mainly  involve  intact  classes,  or  at  least 
school  groups  that  remain  together  during 
the  whole  school  year. 

The  teachers’  reactions  were  obtained 
by  means  of  interviews  and  a question- 
naire. A total  of  242  teachers  randomly 
selected  from  both  Ontario  and  Quebec 
were  asked  to  complete  the  seven-page 
questionnaire  after  both  the  visit  and  return 
visit.  An  encouraging  60  percent  of  these 
forms  were  returned,  the  questions  having 
clearly  been  completed  with  care.  Most 
were  done  in  the  month  following  the 
second  ‘leg’  of  the  exchange.  Evaluation 
staff  interviewed  teachers  on  several 
occasions,  both  individually  and  in  groups. 

Teacher  objectives  were  sought  via  the 
open-ended  question  ‘What  expectations 
did  you  have  of  the  exchange?’  Categoriza- 
tion of  responses  revealed  that  one  half 
saw  contact  with  the  second-language 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Teacher  Replies  Concerning  Improvement  in  Language  Skills. 

(Figures  are  percentages  for  each  skill  and  are  identified  for  French-  and  English- 
speaking  students.) 


Contribution  of  the  Exchange  to  Language  Skills 


little  moderate 


Language  or  to  not 

Skill  none  great  applicable 


E 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

Reading 

39 

44 

40 

30 

21 

26 

Listening 
Fluency  in 

6 

6 

80 

' 78 

14 

16 

Speaking 

12 

13 

76 

72 

12 

15 

Pronunciation 

17 

9 

71 

76 

12 

15 

Grammar 

40 

40 

37 

35 

23 

26 

culture  as  their  objective,  while  just  over  a 
quarter  listed  improvement  in  second-lan- 
guage skills.  Attitudes,  motivation,  and 
personal  growth  were  mentioned  less 
often.  Certainly  it  would  be  unrealistic  for 
many  teachers  to  expect  dramatic  language 
improvement  from  such  a short  exper- 
ience. About  three-quarters  of  the  teachers 
said  their  expectations  were  fully  or 
partially  met,  and  when  they  were  asked  to 
list  up  to  three  of  the  most  important 
benefits  of  the  exchange,  their  replies 
tallied  with  their  expectations.  All  those 
who  completed  the  exchange  before  the 
end  of  school  said  that  they  followed  up 
with  reports,  discussions  in  class,  and 
student  presentations. 

Interesting  replies  were  received  to  the 
question,  ‘What  was  the  effect  of  the 
exchange  on  your  students?’  A clear 
majority  of  the  teachers  said  the  effect  was 
an  increased  motivation  to  learn  the  second 
language,  25  percent  thought  that  the 
exchange  had  increased  their  students’ 
cultural  knowledge,  and  20  percent  stated 
that  the  effects  were  personal  ones  — more 
maturity,  for  example.  All  these  replies 
would  have  to  be  described  as  very 
positive.  No  negative  effects  were 
mentioned. 

Teachers  were  asked  about  improvement 
in  specific  language  skills.  Table  1 contains 
a summary  of  their  replies.  There  are  no 
real  surprises  in  Table  1,  except  perhaps 
for  the  high  percentages  who  saw 
‘moderate  to  great’  improvement  in  listen- 
ing and  speaking  skills. 

Listening  and  speaking  skills  are  certainly 
areas  where  improvement  would  be  most 
expected  from  an  experience  of  virtual 
immersion  in  a second-language  setting. 
More  than  three  quarters  of  the  teachers 
felt  that  the  exchange  made  a ’great 
contribution’  to  listening  skills  and  fluency 
in  speaking. 

A fuller  understanding  of  these  survey 
results  emerged  from  comments  in  the 


interviews,  where  it  also  became  clearer 
what  criteria  teachers  were  using.  The 
following  excerpt  illustrates  a common 
theme: 

OISE:  Who  benefits  most  from  the 
experience?  What  kind  of  level  of  lan- 
guage, what  kind  of  student? 

Principal:  The  students  who  had  been 
writing  back  and  forth  since  the  end  of 
November;  the  boys  in  the  French  core 
who  hated  it,  who  were  down  at  the  office 
more  times  than  you  can  shake  a stick  at, 
they  are  the  ones  that  I don’t  see  very 
often  now,  and  I am  not  just  saying  that. 

We  have  proof  of  that  and  [the  teacher] 
has  noticed  that  in  class  these  guys  are 
now  responding  far  more  in  the  language 
than  they  have  ever  done  before  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  suggested  to  [the 
teacher]  after  the  second  or  third  receipt  of 
a letter,  may  we  read  our  letters  to  them 
and  so  forth.  If  nothing  else,  we  are  going 
to  keep  these  kids  from  falling  by  the 
wayside  and  this  is  another  reason  why  we 
are  hoping  that  this  exchange  this  year  will 
enhance  that  trip  far  better  than  it  has  ever 
done  before. 

Teachers  saw  evidence  of  students  becom- 
ing better  language  learners  through  a more 
active  and  thoughtful  approach.  One 
teacher  said: 

Often  they  hear  different  expressions  for 
something  we  have  taught  them.  We  have 
taught  them  to  express  it  a different  way. 
I’ve  heard  them  say  this,  ‘Is  it  O.K.?’  It  is. 
It’s  usually  just  a different  manner  of 
expression  or  different  cultural  construc- 
tion. So  they  are  reaching  a very 
sophisticated  level  of  language  when  they 
can  compare  it. 

Another  teacher  put  it  this  way: 

This  is  an  opportunity  that  they  didn’t  have 
before,  consequently  they  put  more  effort 
into  it  and  the  improvement  comes  because 


of  that.  I think  it’s  just  through  their  own 
effort  that  the  comprehension  comes,  and 
that  they  are  trying  and  they  are  listening 
more  because  they  want  to  learn. 

Adults  who  have  travelled  widely  may 
forget  that  most  young  people  have  few 
such  opportunities  and  that  small  events 
may  have  a proportionately  large  impact. 
One  young  boy  was  reported  to  be  shocked 
to  learn  his  Quebec  twin’s  Chemistry  book 
was  in  French.  For  him,  nothing  but 
French  had  ever  been  in  French.  Other 
cultural  schocks  were  mentioned.  For 
example: 


How  many  times  have  you  had  them  come 
back  and  say  there’s  a little  kid  of  three 
and  he  speaks  French  fluently . But  that 
shocks  kids,  and  the  realization  that  there 
are  Chinese  or  black  people  who  speak 
French  is  a shock  to  them  too. 

A number  of  teachers  felt  the  exchange 
was  especially  valuable  to  the  student  who 
attracts  little  attention  in  class.  One 
teacher  referred  to  this  type  of  student  as 
the  anonymous  student.  Such  students, 
less  outgoing  than  others  but  well-behaved 
and  often  quite  good  at  school  French,  are 
strongly  encouraged,  almost  forced,  to 
interact  in  French,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
their  French  and  to  their  own  general 
development. 

A summary  of  cultural  outcomes  parallel 
to  the  language  outcomes  is  presented  in 
Table  2. 


The  low  estimate  of  contribution  to 
understanding  of  political  issues  is  consis- 
tent with  every  report  and  conversation, 
where  it  was  stressed  that  almost  everyone 
actively  avoided  political  discussions.  Get- 
ting to  know  others  and  speaking  their 
language  were  the  objectives,  but  this  did 
not  necessarily  require  understanding  their 
political  views  on  current  issues. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the  teachers  and  | 
students  felt  that  political  views  were 
important  but  had  to  be  set  aside 
temporarily  to  avoid  controversy,  or 
whether  they  believed  that  ‘getting  to 
know’  people  need  not  include  awareness 
of  their  political  views.  Either  way,  the 
matter  seemed  less  salient  to  young  people  § 
than  those  who  presently  see  grave  threats  f 
to  national  unity  would  have  us  generally  $ 
believe.  » 


Orientation  session  at  Mont  Ste.-Marie. 


Table  2 

Summary  of  Teacher  Replies  Concerning  Improvement  in  Cultural  Areas 
(Figures  are  percentages  for  each  row  and  are  identified  for  French-  and  English-speak- 
ing students.) 


Contribution  of  the  Exchange  to  Cultural  Understanding 


little  moderate 

or  to  not 


Area  none  great  applicable 


E 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

Appreciation  of 
Cultural  Variety 

6 

13 

87 

80 

7 

7 

Understanding  of  the 
Province  Visited 

21 

37 

69 

50 

10 

13 

Understanding  of  the 
Political  Issues  of 
the  Province  Visited 

52 

61 

28 

17 

21 

22 

Quebec  teachers  in  one  group  asked  that 
political  questions  not  be  put  to  then- 
students,  since  the  students  were  not 
particularly  politically  aware.  The  older  the 
student,  the  more  likely  it  seemed  that  the 
question  of  politics  would  be  raised,  but 
generally  the  question  of  politics  did  not 
enter  the  exchange.  That  it  occasionally 
existed  in  the  background  was  revealed  by 
a History  teacher  who  organized  an 
exchange. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  we  were  going 
to  do  a unit  of  English/French  relations, 
and  the  comment  was,  ‘Oh,  let  Quebec 
slide  into  the  ocean.’  They  didn’t  want  to 
hear  about  it,  and  it  was  that  group  that  I 
took  on  the  exchange.  I found  that  their 
attitudes  changed  and  they  became  ex- 
tremely friendly  with  the  people  they  were 
twinned  with.  They  are  still  writing.  We 
have  situations  where  people  last  summer 
were  offered  jobs  in  Quebec  on  a farm  or 
outside  of  Montreal. 


Summary  erf  Teachers’  Reactions 
Evaluation  project  staff  met  with  teachers 
several  times  in  a variety  of  contexts  in  an 
effort  to  sample  their  views  broadly. 
Teachers  consistently  held  the  views 
reported  above,  and  it  is  clear  to  the 
i evaluators  that  the  teachers  believe  ex- 
change experiences  make  worthwhile 
| contributions  to  the  school  program,  to  the 
personal  growth  and  development  of  the 
students,  and  to  the  students’  knowledge  of 
i the  other  culture.  Here  is  one  exchange 

(where  the  evaluator  came  right  to  the 
point: 

OISE:  Is  it  worth  the  money? 

Teacher:  Depending  on  what  your  values 
} are.  If  you  feel  that  the  growth  of  a child  or 
an  adult  is  important  in  those  particular 
areas,  I feel  that  it’s  worth  it.  If  it  ends  up- 


with  us  having  better  relations  with  our 
neighbors,  whatever  nationality,  I think  it’s 
worth  money  well  spent  in  that  way.  You 
have  to  use  it  wisely,  admittedly. 

I think  if  it  cost  five  times  the  amount  it 
would  still  be  worth  it  because  for  nine  out 
of  our  ten  students  they  have  never 
actually  said  ‘Bonjour’  to  a 
French-speaking  person,  and  that  one 
person,  as  the  ambassador  of  Ontario  and 
its  culture,  touches  fifteen  other  people 
who  are  friends  of  the  family,  cousins  of 
the  family.  I think  it’s  really  well  worth  the 
money. 

More  than  one  person  stressed  the 
importance  of  human  contact  and  the  value 
thereof: 

I’d  rather  see  the  money  put  into 
something  like  this  that  is  real  and  human. 
As  / say,  you  can  sit  in  that  classroom  and 
teach  French  in  a totally  unilingual 
community  till  it’s  out  of  your  ears  and  it 
doesn’t  really  have  any  meaning  to  them 
whatsoever  unless  there  are  really  people 
in  this  world  who  speak  this  language  that 
you  are  trying  to  teach  them.  I think  it’s 
worth  five  times  more  than  any  textbooks 
or  readers  combined.  There  really  are 
human  beings  who  speak  this  other 
language. 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
exchange  is  to  analyse  the  effort  teachers 
are  prepared  to  make  to  achieve  it.  In 
Ontario,  teachers  are  not  given  extra  pay 
to  organize  school-year  exchanges  and 
although  they  receive  a great  deal  of  help 
from  the  Secretariat,  the  preparations, 
twinning,  supervision  as  host,  and  partici- 
pation as  guest  involve  much  extra  work. 
What  gives  added  value  to  the  exchange  is 
that  over  half  the  teacher  organizers  return 
a second  year  (sometimes  a third  and 
fourth).  If  the  results  did  not  live  up  to 
expectations  or  if  there  were  bad  outcomes 
hidden  from  the  evaluators’  view,  one 


would  expect  to  find  most  teachers 
unwilling  to  repeat  the  effort. 

Other  evidence  supports  the  teachers’ 
positive  reports.  Students  also  report  that 
they  make  language  gains  and  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  other  culture. 

It  happens  in  a number  of  cases  that 
twinnings  do  not  work  out  well.  Students 
prove  to  be  highly  resilient  and  adaptable, 
however,  and  do  not  let  problems  with  the 
twin  keep  them  from  having  a successful 
time  during  these  few  action-packed  days. 

The  more  able  students  find  the  time  just 
enough,  as  one  teacher  said,  ‘to  exercise 
their  French  muscles,’  while  ‘the  weak 
ones  can  enjoy  the  cultural  experience  and 
then  get  out.’  When  the  school  twinning  is 
done  well  in  Advance,  the  preparations, 
letter-writing,  and  advance  study  extend 
the  impact  of  the  exchange  beyond  the  few 
days  of  actual  visiting  and  receiving 
visitors.  There  were  clearly  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  a short 
exchange. 

To  sum  up,  reports  from  those  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  — the  teachers  — 
are  very  positive.  The  high  proportion  of 
teachers  who  organize  exchanges  a second 
or  third  time  further  confirms  this  positive 
reaction.  The  small  amount  of  additional 
evidence  available  supports  the  teachers’ 
assertions  that  students  gain  in  second-lan- 
guage competence  and  motivation. 

Adolescents  are,  it  seems,  concerned 
first  with  personal  relations,  second  (under 
the  leadership  of  their  teachers)  with 
school  work,  and  last  — if  indeed  at  all  — 
with  politics  and  ‘national  unity’  in  the 
abstract.  During  the  bilingual  exchanges, 
they  make  close  personal  contact  with 
peers  and  families  who  speak  the  other 
official  language.  They  feel  they  make 
important  progress  in  learning  how  to 
understand  and  speak  the  other  lan- 
guage, and  their  teachers  consistently 
report  both  improved  competence  and 
motivation.  Outcomes  such  as  these  are 
often  desired  but  rarely  achieved.  Teachers 
do  not  commonly  make  such  claims.  On 
balance,  it  would  seem  that  a great  deal  is 
achieved  in  a short  time  at  a modest  cost.D 
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Positive  Peer  Culture 


in  the  school  system 


Paula  Citron, 

Jefferys  Secondary  School, 
North  York, 

and  former  staff  member  of 
Downsview  Secondary  School 


In  many  schools  racial  tension,  physical 
violence,  and  vandalism  are  becoming  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  Because  of 
this,  teachers  must  be  social  workers, 
family  counsellors  and,  mos}  regrettably, 
policemen,  and  it  is  reaching  the  stage 
where  we  in  the  teaching  profession  must 
recognize  that  there  are  serious  problems 
in  our  schools  and  take  affirmative  action. 

The  staff  at  Downsview  Secondary 
School  in  North  York,  discouraged  by 
progressively  deteriorating  teaching  condi- 
tions, overwhelmingly  voted  for  a Positive 
Peer  Culture  (PPC)  pilot  project  in  the 
hope  that  this  concept,  developed  by  Harry 
Vorrath  of  the  Centre  For  Group  Studies  in 
Virginia,  would  help  the  school  turn  back 
the  negative  tide.  At  the  same  time,  I was 
granted  a sabbatical  to  study  PPC  in  both 
institutional  and  educational  settings, 
which  involved  travelling  to  correctional 
centres  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Ontario  as 
well  as  to  various  schools  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  The  following  is  a subjective 
appraisal  of  PPC,  based  on  countless  oral 
interviews,  results  from  staff  and  student 


questionnaires,  and  my  own  personal 
observations. 


What  is  PPC? 

PPC  operates  on  the  theory  that  the  most 
potent  pressure  on  young  people  today 
is  that  exerted  by  their  own  peers,  and  if 
this  enormous  force  can  be  harnessed  and 
directed,  a positive  youth  culture  can  be 
developed.  To  do  this,  the  positive  and 
negative  indigenous  leaders  must  be  iso- 
lated and  trained  to  work  for  the  common 
weal  and,  in  turn,  their  increasing  care  and 
concern  for  others  will  ultimately  affect  the 
rest  of  the  youth  population. 


the  bulk  of  the  meeting  is  then  spent  on 
solving  this  problem.  During  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  the  group  leader  sums  up  the 
points  brought  out  in  the  meeting,  neut- 
ralizes any  ruffled  feathers  and,  by 
implication,  sets  the  direction  for  future 
group  action.  Thus,  the  adult  group  leader 
plays  a subtle  but  vital  role  in  the  PPC 
process.  The  leader  sits  behind  a desk  to 
show  that  he  or  she  is  not  part  of  the  group 
and  participates  during  the  meeting  only  to 
clarify  the  argument.  This  prescribed 
seating  is  an  integral  part  of  the  meeting. 


Fig  1 


PPC  in  Correctional  Institutions 
In  correctional  institutions  where  PPC  was 
first  developed,  the  main  tool  for  guiding 
socially  acceptable  behavior  is  the  confi- 
dential group  meeting.  Nine  young  people 
of  the  same  sex,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
adult  group  leader,  create  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  with  each  other. 

The  format  of  the  meeting  is  set  down 
very  precisely.  During  the  first  part,  the 
students  state  their  problems  in  the  PPC 
vocabulary:  ‘low  self-image,  inconsiderate 
of  others,  inconsiderate  of  self,  authority 
problem,  misleads  others,  easily  misled, 
aggravates  others,  easily  angered,  stealing, 
alcohol  or  drug  problem,  lying  and 
fronting.’  Next  the  students  award  the 
meeting  to  the  person  with  the  most  need, 
even  if  he  or  she  has  not  asked  for  it,  and 


The  meeting  may  be  used  for  two  other 
purposes  besides  discussion  of  problems. 
First,  all  new  group  members  must  ask  for 
the  meeting  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
order  to  tell  their  life  stories.  Second,  when 
a member  feels  that  he  has  changed  his 
behavior  pattern  and  his  world  view 
sufficiently  to  function  within  the  limits  of 
society,  he  may  also  ask  for  a release 
meeting;  everyone  in  his  group  must  agree 
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I that  he  is  ready  to  go  home  and  this  gives 
I his  peers  a say  about  his  length  of  stay. 

I Staff  approval  must  also  be  given  for 
release.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
before  a visitor  is  allowed  to  sit  in  on  a 
meeting,  the  group  leader  must  first  obtain 
the  permission  of  every  group  member. 

In  training  schools,  all  students  are 
placed  in  a group  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  As  well  as  having  90-minute  meetings 
five  times  a week,  the  group  preserves  its 
unity  in  the  institutional  school  by  having 
its  own  teacher,  even  though  each  member 
is  at  a different  stage  of  educational 
development.  Life  is  made  demanding 
upon  the  student  by  the  staff,  who  are 
trained  in  techniques  of  anxiety-raising. 
According  to  PPC,  change  in  behavior  can 
only  be  produced  by  lack  of  comfort; 
therefore  the  young  person  must  be  forced 
to  gain  control  of  self  and  take  responsibil- 
ity for  his  own  actions.  Having  an  alcoholic 
father,  for  example,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  an  excuse  for  stealing  a car.  Since 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  father  with  his  alcohol 
problem  is  going  to  change,  it  is  the  student 
who  must  cope  with  reality.  Thus, 
whenever  a member  “shows  a problem’  — 
whether  at  the  school  or  off-grounds  — the 
group  stops  whatever  it  is  doing  and  “deals’ 
until  the  problem  is  under  control.  Usually, 

; a serious  disturbance  will  be  discussed  at 
; the  evening’s  meeting.  The  fact  that  the 
young  people  are  checking,  confronting, 
and  even  physically  restraining  each  other 
takes  the  need  to  discipline  out  of  adult 
hands. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  illustrative  to 
describe  one  of  the  most  moving  group 
i meetings  I attended.  One  boy  had  become 
: suicidal  and  had  fashioned  a noose  out  of 
: two  towels.  It  was  also  suspected  that  he 
was  planning  to  swallow  ground  glass.  He 
was  awarded  the  meeting  although  he  had 
not  asked  for  it.  Finally,  under  gentle 
prodding,  he  haltingly  told  his  story.  It  was 
nearing  the  anniversary  of  the  date  when 
he  had  sexually  assaulted  a seven-year-old 
girl;  he  was  filled  with  remorse  for  what  he 
had  done  and  was  convinced  that  he  had 
probably  scarred  the  child  for  life.  His 
group,  while  asking  questions  about  the 
incident,  tried  to  ease  the  obvious  pain  he 
was  feeling,  and  it  was  most  poignant  to 
see  these  street-wise  toughs  expressing 
sympathy  and  kindness.  About  mid-way 
through  the  meeting,  the  boy  revealed  that 
he  had  been  only  nine  years  old  when  the 
incident  occurred.  There  was  a moment  of 
shocked  silence  while  the  group  digested 
this  information.  They,  like  I,  had  assumed 
the  boy  to  have  been  much  older.  During 
that  moment  I knew  that  they  were 
tempted  to  laugh  it  off  and  dismiss  the 
incident  as  child’s  play,  but  I could  see 
each  member  bring  himself  under  control 
and  proceed  with  the  meeting  in  the  same 
1 careful  way. 

PPC  in  the  Public  School  System 
In  adapting  PPC  to  the  school  system,  one 
must  make  various  key  changes  because  of 
the  different  nature  of  the  educational 


j environment.  For  one  thing,  the  particip- 
ants are  all  volunteers;  there  is  no  captive 
audience.  For  another,  groups  are  together 
only  during  their  meetings,  as  every 
student  on  the  credit  system  has  an 
individual  timetable.  The  meetings  also 
have  to  fit  into  the  period  lengths  and 
contract  times  of  each  school’s  cycle. 

Thus,  PPC  is  going  to  affect  directly  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  staff  and  students 
of  any  school.  There  is  also  the  added 
factor  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
timetable  a student  who  might  make  a 
valuable  PPC  member.  Because  of  these 
variables,  the  effect  of  PPC  is  less  dramatic 
in  an  educational  setting  than  in  a training 
school. 

There  are  two  types  of  PPC  groups  in  a 
school  — leadership  and  help  groups  — 
both  of  which  are  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  group  leader.  A leadership  group  is 
comprised  of  negative  and  positive  leaders 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  staff  and 
students.  Although  leadership  groups 
spend  some  of  their  time  on  their  own 
problems,  their  aim  is  to  solve  school 
problems  or  to  help  individuals  who  need 
attention.  For  example,  a group  from 
Lewis  and  Clark  Junior  High  School  in 
Omaha  dealt  with  vandalism  on  public 
transit  buses  by  discovering  the  vandals  in 
their  school  and  stopping  their  activity. 
Because  the  meetings  were  confidential, 
the  bus  riders  questioned  by  the  students 
responded  more  freely  than  they  would 
have  to  adults;  this  same  privacy  allowed 
the  students  to  confront  the  troublemakers 
and  put  pressure  on  them.  At  another 
Omaha  school,  Burke  High,  a PPC  group 
convinced  a girl  with  a serious  drug 
problem  to  be  committed  to  a drug  abuse 
centre  where  they  were  told  by  her  doctor 
that  they  had  probably  saved  her  life. 

Thus,  peer  pressure  can  help  in  problem- 
solving where  adults  have  met  with  little  or 
no  success,  and  can  often  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  administration  to  become 
involved  at  all.  Leadership  groups  are  also 
used  to  reach  out  into  the  community.  For 
instance,  during  the  summer,  some  Omaha 
PPC  group  leaders  and  students  visited 
new  students  who  would  be  bused  to  the 
school  in  the  fall. 

Help  groups,  which  are  made  up  of  the 
school’s  problem  children,  are  more  like 
the  traditional  groups  in  institutional 
settings  and  follow  the  prescribed  format  of 
a group  meeting.  Generally  they  are 
created  by  referrals  from  the  administra- 
tion or  staff  and,  ideally,  the  members  need 
the  approval  of  the  group  to  obtain  their 
release.  Sometimes  PPC  is  used  as  a last 
resort  — join  PPC  or  leave  school.  One 
help  group  at  Downsview  managed  to 
convince  a girl,  who,  at  her  boyfriend’s 
insistence,  had  forged  her  mother’s  name 
on  a cheque,  to  destroy  the  cheque  and  to 
renege  on  her  foolhardy  plan  of  running 
away  with  him. 

According  to  several  Omaha  principals, 

10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  student  body 
should  be  in  leadership  groups  to  create  a 
‘ripple’  effect  on  the  whole  student 


population.  Ideally,  there  should  also  be  a 
meeting  scheduled  into  every  period  of  the 
day  so  that  a PPC  group  will  be  available 
for  any  contingency.  However,  this  means 
freeing  teachers  and  students,  which  is  not 
always  possible.  In  Omaha,  teachers  give 
up  their  planning  periods  and  students  give 
up  a study  hall  to  meet  together.  In  some 
schools,  students  even  miss  classes  and 
make  up  the  work  on  their  own.  However, 
almost  everyone  I interviewed  in  Omaha  — 
whether  staff,  student  or  administrator  — 
opposed  granting  credits  for  PPC  and  felt 
it  was  preferable  for  students  to  make  a 
gratuitous  personal  commitment.  Thus, 
both  staff/student  participation  in  the 
program  means  giving  up  free  time. 

Some  Problems 

Although  the  Omaha  School  Board  ap- 
proved PPC,  it  has  either  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  finance  actual  operation  within 
schools.  As  a result,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  is  diminished.  All  the  schools 
which  opted  for  PPC  agree  that  an  on-site 
person  devoted  full-time  to  PPC  is  essential 
but,  of  course,  this  is  financially  impossi- 
ble. Initially  the  program  is  implemented 
on  a -contract  basis  by  a trained  profes- 
sional from  the  Vorrath  organization  and, 
after  the  contract  period  is  over,  the 
system  is  supposed  to  be  self-sustaining 
using  locally-trained  personnel.  When  the 
contract  ended  in  Omaha,  the  School 
Board  tried  to  solve  the  on-site  problem  by 
hiring  one  of  the  Vorrath  team  members  as 
the  PPC  consultant  for  the  Board;  but  this 
meant  just  one  man  dividing  his  time 
among  many  schools.  In  schools  new  to 
the  program,  this  man  had  to  interview 
student  selectees,  train  staff  group  leaders, 
and  set  up  and  train  the  groups  — all  of 
which  was  very  time-consuming.  In  other 
words,  his  time  was  exclusively  involved 
with  implementation  rather  than  consulta- 
tion. In  my  view,  only  two  schools, 

Morton  Junior  High  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
Junior  High,  were  operating  PPC  at  full  tilt. 
Both  schools  had  dynamic  women  princi- 
pals who  handled  the  program  within  their 
schools  by  freeing  one  or  more  teachers  to 
work  on  PPC  in  compensation  periods.  In  a 
time  of  declining  enrollment,  larger  class 
size  and  staff  cuts  they  were  borrowing 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  PPC  prog- 
rams in  Omaha  were  only  as  strong  as  the 
concessions  each  administration  was  will- 
ing to  grant;  and  as  effective  as  the 
consultant  was  able  to  juggle  his  multi- 
responsibilities. 

Reasons  for  Failure 
It  might  be  instructive  at  this  point  to 
examine  why  the  PPC  program  was 
cancelled  in  several  Omaha  schools.  At 
Central  High,  since  every  student  was 
made  to  take  physical  education  and 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  became  a 
full  credit,  there  were  fewer  available  studv 
halls  and  so  timetabling  PPC  became 
impossible.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
school  put  academic  work  first  and  was  not 


.prepared  to  make  room  for  the  PPC 
program. 

Technical  High  School,  the  school  which 
had  had  the  most  serious  violence  and 
racial  problems,  regarded  PPC  as  a 
crisis-oriented  program.  When  the  situation 
at  this  school  improved,  it  was  felt  that 
PPC  was  no  longer  needed  and  that  the 
existing  school  program  could  handle  any 
difficulty. 

Sometimes  PPC  can  become  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  an  end  of  day  activity  period.  At 
Nathan  Hale  Junior  High,  the  principal 
gave  the  teacher  group  leader  another  job 
— evaluating  the  entire  school  program  — 
which  used  time  that  could  have  been 
| devoted  to  PPC. 

However,  the  most  telling  failure  of  PPC 
j has  been  at  Monroe  Junior  High  School, 
Omaha  — one  of  the  first  places  where  the 
program  was  instituted.  Here  an  enthusias- 
tic principal  forced  it  on  an  unprepared 
and,  therefore,  unwilling  staff  who  set 
about  sabotaging  it  over  the  next  five 
| years.  The  principal  at  Monroe  is  quite 
s candid  about  the  mistakes  he  made  and 
feels  that  his  school’s  experience  is  an 
object  lesson  for  any  group  contemplating 
the  implementation  of  the  program.  In 
accord  with  the  PPC  system,  trained 
consultants  from  the  Vorrath  staff  were 
brought  into  the  school,  and,  as  a result, 
complications  arose.  Teachers  felt  that, 
despite  their  views,  the  consultants  were 
determined  to  implement  PPC.  There  was 
also  a lack  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  consultants  such  that  the 
teaching  staff  did  not  really  know  what  the 
PPC  consultants  were  doing  and  tended  to 
view  them  with  a professional  jealousy. 

The  principal  admits  that  he  oversold 
PPC’s  benefits  to  the  staff  so  that,  when 
the  results  did  not  meet  their  expectations, 
the  program  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  all 
the  time  and  money.  Hostility  smoldered 
from  the  very  beginning  because  the  staff 
had  not  been  consulted  on  whether  the 
program  should  even  be  in  the  school;  it 
had  been  a principal’s  diktat.  Finally, 
teachers  who  referred  students  to  the 
program  never  found  out  what  happened  to 
them.  Thus,  the  staff  felt  that  they  had  no 
place  in  PPC,  and  in  subsequent  years, 
fewer  and  fewer  volunteered  to  be  trained 
as  group  leaders. 

However  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Central  High,  at 
every  school  which  once  had  a PPC 
program  the  principals  and  vice-principals 
commented  that  the  lapsing  of  PPC  meant 
an  increase  in  the  irritating  petty  an- 
noyances whiph  occupy  much  of  administ- 
ration time  — that  steady  stream  of 
students  who  clog  the  office  over  petty 
infractions.  Also,  there  was  an  increase  in 
such  things  as  window  breakage  and  locker 
thefts.  In  each  school,  I also  found  a PPC 
legacy.  There  were  always  a few  staff  and 
students  who  wanted  to  revive  the  program 
and  who  were  attempting  to  make  moves  in 
that  direction  because  they  felt  the  PPC 
had  been  of  value  to  the  school. 


The  Downs  view  Experience 
The  implementation  of  the  Downsview 
program  in  April  1979  tried  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  structural  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Omaha  by  freeing  all  group  leader 
trainees  of  one  teaching  subject  and 
timetabling  PPC  for  each  selected  student 
as  a class.  Also,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
gave  approval  for  granting  a credit  to  the 
students  for  PPC  under  Social  and 
Environmental  Studies,  and  this  acted  as  , 
an  incentive  for  participation.  Thus,  from 
Downsview’ s point  of  view,  the  most 
debilitating  aspects  of  the  volunteer  system 
were  eliminated.  Subsequently,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  the  six  group 
leaders  were  each  timetabled  into  a 
different  slot  so  that  periods  three  to  seven 
in  a seven-period  day  were  covered  by  a 
PPC  group. 

Initially,  all  interested  teachers  were 
asked  to  submit  their  names,  and  the  staff 
as  a whole  then  voted  for  the  first  six  group 
leaders.  Student  leaders,  both  negative  and 
positive,  were  suggested  by  all  the  students 
in  the  school  after  a PPC  professional 
visited  their  classes  and  explained  the 
program.  Teachers  and  administrators  also 
submitted  names.  Of  the  400  names 
gathered,  63  were  mentioned  four  times  or 
more,  and  these  students  were  interviewed 
by  the  PPC  consultant  attached  to  Downs- 
view — based  on  background  research  on 
each  student  done  by  the  group  leader 
trainees.  The  consultant  then  set  up  four 
groups  according  to  age,  sex,  maturity,  and 
sophistication.  He  also  trained  the  groups 
and  the  staff  in  PPC  techniques.  Gradually, 
the  staff  trainees  took  over  the  leadership 
groups  and  in-school  and  after-school  help 
groups  were  set  up  later  in  the  year. 

In  the  second  year,  the  selection  process 
took  a less  democratic  turn.  The  two  new 
group  leader  trainees  (replacing  two  who 
were  leaving  the  program)  were  selected  bv 
the  consultant  and  the  administration  with 
no  staff  input.  Also,  prospective  student 
leaders  were  suggested  by  students  already 
within  the  PPC  program  rather  than  by  the 
students  at  large.  The  incoming  Grade  10s 
were  recommended  by  the  Junior  High 
School  staffs  and  administrations. 

Because  the  community  carry-over  is  an 
important  part  of  PPC,  Downsview  in- 
itiated an  ambitious  summer  program.  A 
day  and  evening  drop-in  centre  was 
provided  for  students.  Day-care  for  young 
children  and  activities  for  the  handicapped 
and  retarded  were  also  arranged.  The  PPC 
staff  and  students  who  worked  on  this 
program  received  a small  financial  renum- 
eration and  thus  had  summer  employment. 
The  results,  however,  were  mixed.  One 
problem  was  that  Downsview  was  not  an 
ideal  location  because  it  was  unsafe  for 
very  young  children  from  the  residential 
area  to  the  west  to  cross  Keele  Street.  But 
from  the  limited  number  of  clients  reached, 
the  reaction  was  encouraging. 

Evaluating  Downsview ’s  Experience 
Before  I discuss  the  results  of  my 
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evaluation  of  the  first  year  of  PPC  in 
Downsview,  I should  point  out  that  the 
administration  feels  that  the  full  effect  of 
the  program  was  diminished  by  a lengthy 
work-to-rule  campaign  by  the  teachers. 
Because  of  this,  the  North  York  Board  has 
postponed  its  official  evaluation  of  the 
program  until  June  of  1981,  the  end  of  the 
second  full  year  of  operation. 

Generally  speaking,  most  respondees  to 
my  evaluation  questionnaire  (about  a 
quarter  of  the  staff)  still  felt  that  PPC  was  a 
good  concept.  Not  only  was  there  praise 
for  the  PPC  consultant  and  his  work  with 
the  students  but  many  people  had  noticed 
changes  in  negative  students,  especially  in 
the  classroom.  However,  as  far  as  PPC 
affecting  the  tone  of  the  school  as  a whole, 
very  few  saw  any  changes.  They  felt,  as 
one  person  commented,  that  the  PPC 
group  (about  40  students)  was  too  small 
and  the  population  of  Downsview  (around 
1800)  too  large  to  feel  any  effect.  However, 
this  year  there  are  six  groups,  and  so, 
perhaps,  a greater  impact  will  be  felt.  For 
several  people,  PPC  was  the  flicker  of  hope 
remaining  for  those  students  completely  at 
odds  with  the  school  system,  and  they  felt 
that  PPC  was  the  only  thing  holding  these 
students  in  the  school.  There  was  also 
praise  for  the  help  which  PPC  students  had 
given  the  school.  For  example,  on  a field 
trip  to  Quebec,  some  students  acted  up, 
and  the  PPC  group  members  on  the  trip  not 
only  took  over  and  controlled  the  situation 
on  the  trip  but  also  ners'uecTthe  offenders 
at  home.  ^ 

However,  the  Downsview  staff  made 
some  critical  observations  which  are 
particularly  interesting  in  light  of  the 
experience  at  Monroe  Junior  High  School 
in  Omaha.  A few  teachers  found  the  PPC 
students  becoming  officious  and  suffering 
from  ego  problems.  Not  only  were  they 
questioning  teachers’  decisions,  but  there 
were  increasing  personal  confrontations 
concerning  treatment  of  themselves  or 
others.  Several  teachers  worried  about  the 
fact  that  the  students  were  playing  games 
in  the  groups  and  showing  off  to  visitors 
but  still  were  disruptive  in  the  classroom. 
PPC  students  also  seemed  to  be  getting 
some  ‘breaks’;  they  were  not  being 
suspended  for  infractions  for  which  non- 
PPC  students  were  being  sent  out  the  door. 

There  were  several  complaints  about  the 
unilateral  selection  of  the  two  new  PPC 
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group  leaders.  Many  teachers  also  felt  that 
they  were  not  a part  of  PPC  and  that  it  was 
operating  independently  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Some  felt  that  because  a student 
was  in  PPC,  this  forced  teachers  into 
keeping  a disruptive  student  in  the 
classroom  who  ordinarily  would  have  been 
asked  to  leave  school.  The  administration 
was  criticized  for  promoting  PPC  out  of 
school  — for  example,  articles  in 
magazines  and  the  newspapers  — while  not 
giving  staff  important  imformation  concern- 
ing students.  Almost  everyone  stressed  the 
need  for  better  communication  between 
PPC  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  students. 
However,  perhaps  the  most  frightening 
! indication  to  emerge  from  the  responses 
was  that  PPC  was  having  an  alienating 
effect  and  causing  division  among  the  staff. 
Anger  was  expressed  against  some  PPC 
group  leaders,  who  were  accused  of 
adopting  a ‘holier  than  thou’  attitude  by 
implying  that  staff  members  who  were  not 
totally  involved  or  sympathetic  to  PPC 
were  not  ‘caring’  people. 

From  the  PPC  students  and  group 
leaders,  there  was  overwhelming  support 
for  the  program.  Both  saw  students 
admitting  their  own  mistakes  instead  of 
blaming  others,  picking  up  a set  of  life 
skills  leading  to  a more  realistic  approach 
to  lifestyles,  and  acquiring  a sense  of 
community.  From  them,  I learned  about 
fights  with  students  from  other  schools 
which  had  been  diffused,  drug  dealers  $ho 
had  been  told  not  to  ‘hang  around’  the 
parking  lot,  students  encouraged  to  stay  in 
school,  dialogues  arranged  between  trou- 
bled students  and  their  parents.  All  agreed 
that  PPC  had  resulted  in  fewer  fights,  less 
racial  tension,  arid  decreasing  vandalism. 
The  following  is  a response  to  a question- 
naire from  a PPC  graduate  in  Omaha  which 
sums  up  how  students  feel  about  the 
program.  This  17  year-old  boy  was 
described  by  his  principal  as  being 
‘egotistical,  disruptive  and,  at  times,  a 
discipline  problem.’ 

I feel  it  is  really  a good  idea.  It’s  somebody 
to  talk  to  when  you’re  down  and  sometimes 
you  really  can’t  talk  to  adults  even  if  it  is 
necessary.  So  I really  think  PPC  is  a good 
idea.  I wish  they  had  it  in  high  school.  / 
can  deal  with  my  problems  better  and  Pve 
. found  that  it’s  easier  to  talk  to  people  and  I 
: can  even  discuss  matters  with  my  parents 
that  I thought  I never  could  talk  about. 


From  the  Downsview  group  leaders’ 
point  of  view,  there  were  also  cautions 
about  their  new  role.  They  were  frustrated 
at  the  lack  of  manpower,  which  limited 
contacts  with  needy  students.  The  work 
was  time-consuming  and  several  were 
seriously  worried  about  burn-out.  This 
parallels  what  I heard  in  every  correctional 
institution  and  school  I visited  — PPC  saps 
the  energies  of  the  people  who  work  in  it. 
There  was  anger  at  the  apathy  of  a staff 
member  who  voted  to  bring  in  the  program 
but  then  sat  back  waiting  for  results.  Group 
leaders  felt  that  the  staff  was  not  making  an 
all-out  effort  to  adjust  to  PPC  being  in  the 
school.  For  some,  their  dual  role  in 
teaching  and  PPC  created  a conflict.  All 
were  worried  about  PPC  becoming  an 
exclusive  society. 

Some  Recommendations 
In  conclusion,  the  following  are  my 
recommendations  for  those  interested  in 
implementing  a PPC  program. 

Eager  adminstrators  must  not  over-sell 
PPC  as  a panacea  or  cure-all  because  the 
expectations  created  will  never  be  matched 
by  the  results.  A PPC  program  cannot 
afford  disillusionment  or  cynicism  from 
staff  or  students.  The  PPC  professionals 
must  also  give  straight  answers  to  ques- 
tions and  not  be  deliberately  mysterious 
and  secretive.  It  is  not  good  enough  to  say 
that  each  school  situajjon  isqmique  and 
that  therefore  impldmenataioij  has  to  be 
played  by  ear.  TeacnersjnuSt  be  told 
exactly  what  is  required  of  them,  both  as 
potential  group  leaders  and  as  outsiders. 
For  instance,  several  group  leaders  com- 
plained that  they  had  only  vague  ideas  of 
what  they  would  have  to  give  up  for  the 
program  in  terms  of  time  and  energy.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  for  PPC  to  work, 
outside  teachers  must  be  made  aware  of 
their  new  role.  Teachers  must  make 
referrals  and  thus,  in  situations  where  they 
would  ordinarily  do  their  own  disciplining, 
they  must  turn  over  the  problem  to  PPC 
groups. 

Teachers  must  also  be  willing  to  give  up 
intense  one-to-one  relationships  with  trou- 
bled students  who  have  become  close  to 
them.  For  example,  a girl  with  enormous 
personal  problems  whom  I had  hand- 
carried  through  Grades  H and  12  was  put 
into  a PPC  help  group.  The  first  time  I saw 
her  in  conference  with  the  PPC  consultant, 

I was  tempted  to  join  in  on  the 
conversation  because  I heard  through  the 
grapevine  that  she  was  in  trouble  again. 

But  I realized  that  I had  to  walk  on  by  and 
let  her  peers  deal  with  her.  Also,  teachers 
are  going  to  have  to  give  up  the  dictum  that 
the  teacher  is  always  right  — that  the 
administration  must  support  even  bad 
decisions  by  the  staff.  PPC  groups  will  hear 
the  student’s  point  of  view  about  an 
incident  and  then  the  teacher’s,  and 
therefore  the  staff  will  be  forced  into  the 
position  where  they  will  have  to  justify 
their  actions  to  the  group.  This  could  be 
very  threatening.  If  PPC  is  to  function 


effectively,  teachers  will  have  to  give  up 
some  of  their  authority.  This  will  prove 
difficult  for  many. 

Then  again,  PPC  must  tread  softly 
around  the  staff  who  do  not  adjust  quickly 
to  PPC  and  remember  that  adults  are  living 
long-established  life  patterns  that  are  not 
easy  to  change.  A PPC  program  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  the  very  people  it  needs 
for  survival.  The  good  will  of  the  staff  is  its 
life-line.  I heard  too  many  disturbing 
stories  in  both  correctional  institutions  and 
schools  that  I visited  about  shoddy  and 
even  ruthless  treatment  of  adults  by  PPC 
adherents.  Someone  actually  said  to  me, 
‘For  a program  that  purports  to  care,  there 
is  certainly  a double  standard  about 
adults.’ 

The  staff  must  be  kept  informed  about 
and  involved  within  the  PPC  program  or 
else  diktat  decisions  and  lack  of  openness 
will  cause  serious  reverberations.  Com- 
munication is  a big  problem  because, 
ostensibly,  PPC  results  are  not  visible; 
somehow  the  staff  must  be  informed  of 
PPC’s  progress  without  destroying  the 
confidentiality  of  the  groups.  Perhaps  a 
teacher  not  directly  involved  in  the 
program  could  function  as  a liason  between 
the  staff  and  students  and  PPC  by  writing, 
say,  a weekly  newsletter.  Because  funding 
is  important  to  the  survival  of  the  PPC 
program,  the  Downsview  administration 
concentrated  on  obtaining  good  press, 
which  angered  certain  staff  members.  One 
wag  said  that  he  had  learned  more  about 
PPC  from  reading  Homemakers  Magazine 
and  the  Toronto  Star  than  he  did  at  school! 

PPC  must  be  careful  not  to  look  as  if  it  is 
producing  exclusivity  and  students  with 
ego  problems.  Its  power-tripping  and 
manipulative  aspects  must  be  carefully 
controlled.  Both  the  PPC  staff  and  the 
administration  must  ensure  that  PPC 
students  are  not  receiving  preferential 
treatment  and  that  they  are  treated,  like 
anyone  else,  according  to  school  policy. 

Any  school  board  that  opts  for  PPC  must 
be  willing  to  spend  the  money.  Six  group 
leaders  at  Downsview  dropping  one  teach- 
ing period  each  meant  that  funds  for  one 
new  teacher  had  to  be  found.  The  rest  of 
the  staff  should  not  be  forced  to  assume 
the  extra  work  load  created  by  PPC. 
Because  the  PPC  contracts  usually  last  for 
18  months  to  two  years,  boards  of 
education  must  commit  themselves  to 
provide  school  compensation  time  for  the 
future  indigenous  PPC  organizers  and 
ensure  that  the  PPC  professionals  are 
training  their  successors. 

The  process  is  slow  and  must  be  given 
time.  However,  I believe  that  a PPC 
program  that  is  operating  as  it  should  will 
free  teachers  to  do  what  we  are  trained  for 
— teaching.  Nonetheless,  there  are  two 
cautions  which  must  be  stressed  about 
Positive  Peer  Culture.  The  program  must 
be  carried  out  properly  because  it  is  cruel 
to  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  too  few.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  PPC  is  only 
as  strong  as  those  who  support  it.  □ 
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Selfconcept 
and  Cross-age 
Tutoring 


V.  Page  and  J.  Winberg, 

Highland  Junior  High  School, 
Willowdale 

Eariy  adolescence  is  characterized  by  low 
self-esteem  and  a poor  public  image.  The 
usual  in-school  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems include:  communication  labs,  group 
guidance  and  values  education  programs. 
But  these  curriculum-based  programs  are 
bereft  of  practical  applications  because 
they  do  not  address  themselves  to  the  real 
life  contacts  that  teenagers  can  and  do 
make.  The  self-doubts  that  most  teenagers 
feel  make  them  vulnerable  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  are  often  unable  to  find  ways 
of  countering  unfair  criticism.  The  key  to 
changing  a young  person’s  self-image  is  to 
create  opportunities  for  him  or  her  to  be 
seen  in  a positive  and  productive  light. 

We  are  teachers  in  a suburban  middle 
school,  and  we  have  designed  a Cross-age 
Tutoring  Program  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  adolescents  to  see  themselves 
more  positively.  At  the  same  time,  our 
program  shows  that  teenagers  do  have  the 
ability  to  be  contributing  members  of  the 
community. 

In  this  paper,  we  outline  our  program 
and  discuss  the  benefits  that  derive  from  it. 

Program  Design 

Our  Cross-age  Tutoring  Program  has  been 
operating  for  three  years.  We  have  found  a 
necessary  component  to  be  continuous 
monitoring  and  evaluation.  The  success  of 
the  program  is  directly  related  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  design. 

Each  year,  arrangements  for  the  program 
have  been  undertaken  by  one  teacher  in 
the  middle  school  and  by  liaison  teachers, 
appointed  by  the  school  principals,  from 
the  two  associated  elementary  schools. 

The  middle  school  students  are  recom- 


mended for  the  program  by  their  home 
room  teachers.  These  students  (some  forty 
of  them)  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
submit  an  application  to  take  part,  to 
indicate  their  choice  of  elementary  school, 
and  to  give  their  preference  for  the  age 
group  with  whom  they  wish  to  work. 

Various  administrative  details  have  to  be 
worked  out.  These  include  notifying  the 
parents  of  the  tutors  and  tutees,  scheduling 
the  tutoring  sessions,  and  advising  the 
tutors’  teachers  of  the  times  when  these 
students  will  be  absent  from  their  classes. 
Because  the  tutors  travel  from  their  middle 
school  to  the  elementary  schools,  it  is 
necessary  to  devise  a system  for  recording 
attendance  so  that  the  student  tutors  can 
be  located  at  any  time. 

Each  year  the  tutors  take  part  in 
preliminary  training  sessions.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  they  were  given 
specific  tasks  to  perform  by  the  elementary 
school  teachers  — e.g.  read  a particular 
book  or  listen  to  a child  read  a story.  In  the 
last  year,  the  tutors  have  been  involved  in 
actual  program  design  for  specific  tutees. 
This  type  of  involvement  has  been 
supported  by  training  sessions,  including  a 
series  of  workshops  on  ‘How  to  be  a Good 
Tutor,’  ‘How  Children  Learn  to  Read,’ 
‘What  Books  Children  Like  To  Read,’  and 
‘Helping  Children  Choose  Reading 
Material.’ 

At  the  start  of  the  program,  each  tutor  is 
paired  randomly  with  a younger  child.  On 
arrival  at  the  elementary  school,  the  tutor 
meets  the  child  in  his  or  her  own 
classroom.  They  work  together  in  the  class 
or  find  a more  suitable  location  such  as  the 
school  library;  and  during  the  tutorial, 
which  may  last  up  to  45  minutes,  they 
engage  in  a number  of  different  activities. 
For  example,  on  some  occasions  the  tutor 
brings  reading  material  and  reads  to  the 
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child.  Other  times  the  child  reads  a book  of 
his  or  her  own  choosing,  and  then 
discusses  the  stories  with  the  tutor.  The 
language  experience  approach  — having 
the  younger  student  dictate  a story  which 
the  tutor  transcribes  — is  used.  The  tutors 
in  one  school  have  written  illustrated  story 
books  and  then  presented  them  to  their 
students. 

The  tutor  is  required  to  maintain  a 
written  log  in  which  he  or  she  reports  the 
activities  undertaken  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  child  at  each  tutorial.  These 
logs  are  kept  in  the  elementary  school 
classrooms,  enabling  the  teacher  to  com- 
ment on  individual  progress  and  to  direct 
the  tutor  for  the  next  session. 

Research  Findings 

Cross-age  tutoring  is  by  no  means  a novel 
approach  to  individualized  instruction.  The 
classic  one-room  schoolhouse  is  the  best 
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example  of  a cross-age  tutoring  program. 

Considerable  research  into  the  cognitive 
benefits  of  Cross-age  Tutoring  has  been 
undertaken  during  the  1970s.  Most  studies 
have  reported  that  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  programs  are  equally  valuable 
for  both  the  tutor  and  the  tutee.  For 
example,  Mavrogones  and  Galen  (in 
Cross-age  Tutoring:  Why  & How  — 
Journal  of  Reading,  January,  1979)  report 
numerous  studies  offering  evidence  of 
cognitive  gains  as  measured  by  standar- 
dized reading  tests. 

By  contrast,  in  the  affective  domain, 
little  empirical  data  exists,  and  evidence 
for  change  is  less  clear  than  that  for 
cognitive  achievement.  However,  Bean 
and  Luke  (1972)  developed  a sentence 
completion  test  to  evaluate  improvement  in 
self-concept;  and  after  ten  weeks  of 
tutoring  56  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
tutors  and  87  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
tutees  in  our  program  completed  their 
answers  in  the  most  positive  way.  Lane 
l and  others  (1972)  reported  that  after  seven 
| months  as  tutors,  adolescents  who  had 
displayed  disruptive  behavior  in  class  were 
i rated  by  guidance  counsellors  and  teachers 
as  having  lessened  their  disruptive  be- 
havior, and  as  having  developed  a greater 
sense  of  responsibility.2 

Vernon  L.  Allen  in  Children  As  Teachers 
(New  York  Academic  Press  Inc.,  1976) 
reports:  ‘Even  more  intriguing  than 
improvement  in  learning  are  the  changes  in 
social  behavior, ‘motivation,  attitudes  and 
self-concept  occurring  in  the  child  doing 

(the  tutoring.  The  tutor  frequently  shows  a 
better  attitude  toward  school  and  teachers, 
becomes  more  responsible,  and  thinks 
more  highly  of  himself  (p.  114).  Our  own 
students’  written  evaluations  of  their 
participation  clearly  demonstrate  support 
-for  Allen’s  contention: 


7 think  the  kid  liked  working  with  someone 
older  that’s  not  a teacher  (someone  he  can 
relate  to).  I liked  the  freedom.’ 

‘The  child  I read  with  liked  the  individual 
attention  of  someone  reading  with  her.  I 
also  enjoyed  the  experience  because  I 
became  more  patient  towards  little  kids.’ 

7 liked  the  program  because  it  gave  you 
more  responsibility  to  children  — I also 
wanted  to  see  if  1 could  make  him  improve 
his  reading  to  see  what  capabilities  I had 
with  children.’ 

7 know  I’m  learning  something  from  my 
buddy.  I’d  forgotten  how  it  feels  to  be 
six.’ 

'I  think  it’s  fun.  I learn  more  about  the 
problems  children  have  in  reading  and  if 
they  compare  with  the  problem S7  had.  ’ 

‘It  gives  me  a good  feeling  and  I love  it.’ 

‘I  find  it  educational  for  both  Steven  and 
myself.  I enjoy  helping  others  where  they 
are  weaker  than  I am.  It’s  fun  and  I feel 
good  inside  after  I leave.’ 

Benefits  of  our  Program 
In  looking  at  the  real  benefits  of  our 
Cross-age  Tutoring  Program,  we  address 
ourselves  to  two  questions: 

How  effective  has  it  been  for  the 
elementary  students? 

How  effective  has  it  been  for  our  students? 

Although  we  do  not  have  substantive 
‘hard’  data  to  support  our  claim,  our 
observations  and  those  of  the  teachers  and 
principals  of  the  elementary  school  support 
the  idea  that  solid  academic  gains  have 
been  made  by  .the  tutees.  This  idea  has 
been  further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
elementary  schools  have  been  keen  to 


renew  the  program  during  the  last  three 
years. 

We  are  particularly  satisfied  with  the 
positive  changes  that  are  being  made  in  our 
students.  They  have  expressed  a good  deal 
of  satisfaction  about  the  success  they  are 
having  with  their  tutees.  This  self-image 
change  and  the  growth  that  the  tutees  are 
displaying  provide  strong  support  for  the 
continuance  of  the  program.  We  are 
confident  that  similar  programs  could  be  of 
great  benefit  in  other  schools.  D 
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\m : 


‘And  living  is  what  poems 


Constance  M.  Heibey, 

Charles  Tupper  Secondary  School, 
Vancouver 


Poetry,  a dreaded  word  to  many  students, 
had  become  a dreaded  unit  to  this  teacher. 
When  I introduced  a unit  on  poetry,  there 
would  be  a distinct  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  A polite  class  would  respond 
with  silence;  a less  polite  class  wifh 
murmers  that  this  wise  teacher  diplomati- 
cally failed  to  interpret.  Yet  I knew  that 
hidden  in  the  class,  there  was  always  a 
student  or  two  who  ‘likes  poetry’;  but  he 
or  she  always  remained  silent. 

As  for  my  feeling  of  non-success, 
perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  the  words  of 
Irving  Layton,  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
poets:  ‘The  way  poetry’s  taught  today  . . . 
takes  a kid’s  natural  sense  of  rhythm  and 
taste  for  beautiful  words  and  crushes  it.  It 
teaches  the  dullest  stuffs. . . I call  it  album 
verse.  Good  poetry  has  to  be  controversial, 
it  has  to  ask  uncomfortable  questions.  Try 
to  get  any  school  board  to  encourage  that!’ 

Certainly,  we  can’t  argue  with  Layton 
about  ‘a  kid’s  natural  sense  of  rhythm  and 
taste  for  beautiful  words.’  Anyone  who  has 
brought  up  children,  or  been  near  an 
elementary  school  playground  in  the 
spring,  knows  that  children  enjoy  learning 
nursery  rhymes,  jingles  from  commercials, 
and  endless  skipping  rhymes.  This  made 
me  think.  Is  Irving  Layton  right?  Have  I 
been  responsible  for  ‘turning  them  ofF  and 
encouraging  them  to  ‘tune  out?’  And  if  so, 
what  to  do? 

Fortunately  for  me,  coincidence  took  a 
hand.  By  chance,  I met  a colleague,  Robert 
S.  Thomson,  who  had  taken  a year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  write  a book  about  his  ideas 
and  methods  for  teaching  English.  I was 
immediately  intrigued  by  what  he  told  me 
and  invited  him  to  visit  my  Grade  9 and  10 
classes  and  introduce  his  methods.  I did  so 
with  great  confidence  and  enthusiasm, 
since  I knew  that  Robert  had  created  his 


methods  out  of  a need  similar  to  mine.  As  a 
result  of  changing  his  teaching  style,  his 
students  were  captivated,  stimulated,  and 
awakened  to  a better  knowledge  of 
literature  and  themselves.  For  them, 
poetry  and  literature  had  come  alive. 

However,  I teach  in  a school  that  has  a 
different  type  of  student  population.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  Senior  Secondary,  in 
Vancouver,  has  an  enrolment  of  students 
representing  approximately  fifty 
nationalities.  Would  the  differences  of 
cultural  background,  the  lack  of  English  in 
the  home,  and  the  lack  of  an  early 
experience  in  a Canadian  environment 
prove  a hindrance  to  this  innovative 
method?  This  is  what  we  both  wanted  to 
find  out.  Here  is  what  we  did: 

I introduced  the  prospect  of  a unit  on 
poetry  and  also  mentioned  Dr.  Thomson’s 
forthcoming  visit  to  each  of  my  four  Grade 
9 and  Grade  10  English  classes.  There  was 
a slight  difference  from  the  usual  reaction: 
an  air  of  expectancy.  They  were  still 
open-minded  enough  to  give  this  new  idea 
a chance!  I told  the  students  that  Dr. 
Thomson  had  written  a book,  Great  Songs 
For  The  English  Classroom  (Exercises  in 
Close  Listening  and  Analysis),  based  on 
his  knowledge  of  English  and  his  love  of 
music,  and  that  we  both  wanted  their 
opinions  and  comments  after  he  had 
presented  his  ideas  to  them. 

In  his  introduction  the  following  day,  Dr. 
Thomson  explained  to  the  students  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  poetry  being 
\yritten  today.  Much  of  it,  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  and  the  Renaissance,  had 
become  popular  when  it  was  set  to  music 
and  sung  by  musical  groups  — e.g.  the 
Beatles,  and  Simon  and  Garfiinkel.  Most 
modem  songs  express  themes  of  love, 
loneliness,  conflict,  and  happiness,  with  a 
few  speaking  of  the  damaging  effects  of 
materialism  and  intolerance.  For  his  book 
Dr.  Thomson  chose  four  of  the  most 
recurrent  themes,  plus  a fifth  which  aids 
the  interpretation  of  the  metaphors  and 
symbolism  of  literature. 


How  it  Works  in  the  Classroom 

On  the  chalkboard  Dr.  Thomson  listed  his 

five  categories: 

/.  Loneliness  and  Alienation, 

2.  Love, 

3.  Growing  Up  in  Conflict, 

4.  Irony  and  Symbolism, 

5.  Happiness. 

After  telling  the  students  that  he  would 
begin  with  the  third  theme,  Growing  Up  in 
Conflict,  Dr.  Thomson  outlined  his 
method.  ‘First,’  he  said,  ‘I  want  you  to 
listen  to  a tape  of  Father  and  Son  by  Cat 
Stevens.  Then  I will  distribute  sheets 
containing  the  lyrics,  but  some  of  the 
words  are  missing.’  (Dr.  Thomson  uses  a 
variation  of  the  Cloze  procedure.)  ‘After 
you  have  examined  the  sheets,  and 
understood  what  you  are  to  do,  I will 
replay  the  song  so  that  you  can  fill  the 
missing  words  in  the  blanks  provided. 
When  the  song  is  finished,  I will  ask  two 
volunteers  to  come  to  the  board  and  supply 
the  missing  words.’ 

Before  playing  the  tape  for  the  first  time. 
Dr.  Thomson  gave  the  students  some  of 


are  forme  today 1 


Dr.  Robert  Thomson  lists  the  categories 
into  which  most  song  lyrics  fall. 


the  details  of  Cat  Steven’s  background: 

‘His  father  was  Greek  and  his  mother 
Swedish.  They  didn't  get  along,  and  his 
father  married  several  times,  giving  Cat  a 
series  of  mothers.  Maybe  this  helps  to 
explain  why  Cat  is  stiU  a loner  and  a 
bachelor.’ 

Dr.  Thomson  played  the  recorded  music, 
and  the  students  listened  — with  enjoy- 
ment and  interest.  When  the  song  was 
finished,  Dr.  Thdtoison  passed  out  the  lyric 
sheets  and  explained  again  that  the 
students  were  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  He 
replayed  the  song,  and  all  the  students 
listened  intently,  filling  in  the  blanks  as 
they  heard  the  words.  When  he  asked  for 
volunteers,  there  was  no  dearth.  He  could 
choose  only  two,  and  the  rest  were 
disappointed.  As  the  students  wrote  the 
missing  words  on  the  board,  they  were 
under  close  scrutiny  from  their  classmates. 
Misspelled  words  were  vociferously  cor- 
rected, and  words  missed  by  them  were 
quickly  filled  in. by  other  students.  The 
students  were  then  instructed  to  read  the 
questions  that  appeared  underneath  the 
lyrics  of  the  song,  and  to  write  in  their 
answers.  During  this  activity,  Dr.  Thom- 
son was  free  to  sit  down  among  the 
students  and  review  the  presentation  of  his 
next  song  — At  Seventeen  by  Janis  Ian. 
Answers  completed,  Dr.  Thomson  used 
them  as  a basis  for  a very  lively  discussion. 

On  the  following  day,  having  boned  up 
via  Dr.  Thomson’s  book  on  the  necessary 
background  of  the  singer  and  the  song,  I 
introduced  She’s  Leaving  Home  by  the 
Beatles.  Since  I was  a novice  breaking 
fresh  ground  (I’m  a grandmother,  with  all 
that  that  implies,  actually  and  musically),  I 
was  apprehensive.  But  even  though  I 
lacked  Dr.  Thomson’s  extensive  knowl- 


edge of  music  and  expertise,  the  same 
result  occurred!  In  one  way,  I achieved 
something  that  Dr.  Thomson  did  not. 

When  I apologized  for  my  lack  of 
knowledge  the  students  were  happy  to 
supply  it! 

If  you,  the  reader,  wonder  'What  has 
this  to  do  with  good  education?’  I will  sum 
up.  First,  this  method  encourages,  and 
teaches  the  students  to  listen.  Second,  the 
students  hear,  write  and  acquire  new 
vocabulary.  Third,  the  need  to  spell 
correctly  is  emphasized,  and  each  stu- 
dent's spelling  is  reinforced  by  his  or  her 
own  classmates.  Fourth,  the  students  learn 
to  clarify,  and  consciously  state,  their  own 
mental  and  emotional  reactions  to  parents, 
friends,  and  society.  And  last  but  not  least, 
through  listening  and  speaking  in  discus- 
sion, the  students  find  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  viewpoints  and  feelings;  they 
discover  that  there  are  others  who  have 
similar  problems  but  may  have  different 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  problems. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  spinoffs  from 
this  type  of  introduction  to  English 
Literature  — poetry,  novels,  short  stories, 
and  essays  on  a similar  theme;  book 
reports;  research  into  the  singers  or  writers 
of  the  songs;  and  the  students’  contribu- 
tions of  additional  songs,  more  contempor- 
ary to  them,  on  like  or  other  themes. 

Another  spinoff  is  even  more  important: 

I learnt  a great  deal ! I learnt  a lot  about  the 
students  — how  they  feel,  how  they  think, 
and  what  facets  of  today’s  society  affect 
them  the  most.  I learnt  about  music,  about 
modern  lyrics  and  modern  singers.  My 
favorite  song?  She’s  Leaving  Home  by 
the  Beatles.  I echo  the  remarks  of  one 
student,  who  said  to  me:  ‘I  never  enjoyed 
the  song  before.  Not  as  much  as  I do  now. 
Because  I understand  it!’  And  another:  'I 
can  always  be  reached  by  music.  Now  I 
understand  what  theme  means.’ 

Although  this  method  seems  simplicity 
itself,  I wish  to  emphazise  several  key 
factors: 

The  songs  related  to  the  theme  are 
precisely  chosen. 

The  songs  are  very  popular. 

The  Cloze  procedure  is  carefully  control- 
led. 

The  research  behind  each  song  is  vast  and 
explicit. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  song  are 
geared  to  pinpoint  a certain  societal 
problem  or  to  create  fresh  insights  within 
the  student. 

The  questions  are  in  ascending  difficulty. 

Each  separate  song  unit  is  designed  to 
generate  discussion.  These  methods  have 
been  created,  developed,  and  proven  in  the 
classroom  itself. 

If  one  believes  the  old  adage  that  'the 


customer  is  always  right,’  here  is  the 
opinion  of  Wendy,  a Grade  9 student:  ‘This 
unit,  I thought,  was  an  interesting  unit.  It 
helped  me  to  learn  about  English  through 
something  that  we  can  relate  to.  Music.  I 
was  more  interested  in  this  unit  than  doing 
grammar  because  it  was  more  about  our 
life.  I was  really  enthusiastic  about  doing 
this,  but  I wish  that  we  could  have  done 
more  songs.  I also  wished  that  Mr. 
Thomson  could  have  come  back  more  than 
once  because  I would  have  liked  to  hear 
more  about  his  book.  Last  of  all,  I 
encourage  others  teachers  to  use  this 
method.’ 

Try  it!  You’ll  like  it!  Q 

To  order  Dr.  Thomson’s  book,  published 
by  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion , write  to: 

Great  Songs  For  The  English  Classroom 
(Exercises  in  Close  Listening  and 
Analysis),  c/o  The  Lesson  Aids  Depart- 
ment, BCTF,-2235  Burrard  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  V6J  3H9. 


A complete  set  of  skeleton  outlines  for 
the  songs  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  : 
P.O.  Box  4781,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  4A4. 
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Le  Projet 

Valeurs 

Humaines 


Herve  Boudreau  It,  recherchiste, 
OISE  Bureau  regional  d 'Ottawa 


Nous  presentons  ici  la  deuxieme  partie  de 
1’article  sur  le  project  Valeurs  humaines.  La 
premiere  partie  fut  publiee  dans  le  numero 
de  decembre  1980. 


Moment  privilegie  du  travail  en  equipe. 

Evaluation  du  cours  de  Valeurs  humaines 
Lors  d’une  soiree  devaluation  coopera- 
tive, une  cinquantaine  de  personnes  se  sont 
reunies  pour  discuter  Valeurs  humaines. 
Pour  terminer,  chacun  remplit  un  question- 
naire, auquel  on  repond  par  “beaucoup”, 
“un  peu”,  “pas  du  tout”,  “je  ne  sais 
pas”.  Le  tableau  3 reproduit  ce  question- 
naire en  donnant  le  pourcentage  des 
repondants  pour  la  cote  “beaucoup” 
uniquement. 

Dans  le  cadre  du  project  Valeurs 
humaines,  une  evaluation  formelle  des 


cours  de  9e  et  de  lie  annees  est  prevue. 

Elle  se  fait  par  entrevues,  questionnaires  et 
etude  de  cas,  afin  d’en  conserver  une 
approche  cooperative. 

Entrevues 

Une  grande  importance  et  beaucoup  de 
credibility  sont  accordees  aux  professeurs 
et  aux  etudiants  qui  vivent  le  cours. 
Egalement  les  parents  et  les  adminis- 
trateurs,  qui  en  suivent  1’evolution  de  pres, 
meritent  notre  confiance.  Voici  quelques 
extraits  de  temoignages  d’etudiants  (E),  de 
professeurs  (P)  et  de  parents  (Pa). 

E.  Dans  mon  cas,  le  cour&m’a  aide  a 
debloquer  la  communication  dans  famille 
et  je  travaille  ga  encore.  Et  puis,  savoir 
quelle  sorte  de  personne  je  suis,  apprendre 
quelque  chose  sur  moi-meme,  je  trouve  que 
ga  vaut  la  peine.  Unefois  on  a fait  un 
exercice  ( strategic ) pendant  lequel  on 
disait  les  qualites  de  I’etudiant  assis  au 
milieu  . . . (il  donne  les  details)  . . . ouf! 
C’etait  genant,  mais  on  a bien  aime  ga 
quand  me  me  se  faire  dire  de  bonnes  choses 
par  les  autres. 

E,  Ceux  qui  critiquent  le  cours  ne  savent 
me  me  pas  ce  qu’il  y a dedans.  Ils  jugent 
juste  par  le  nom,  ils  ne  savent  pas  ce  qu’on 
fait.  Ensuit  on  ne  peut  pas  dire  que  c’est 
facile  de  sortir  les  choses  en  dedans . 
souvent  ga  coute.  En  premier  tu  regardes 
ce  que  tu  aimes,  apres  ga  tu  t’ habitues  un 
peu  plus. 

E.  La  principale  difference  entre  Valeurs 
humaines  et  un  autre  cours,  c’est  qu’il  faut 
penser  par  nous-autres  me  me.  Le  profes- 
seur  nous  suggere  des  choses  mais  tu  n’es 
pas  oblige  de  l’ accepter:  tu  peux  le  rejeter. 
C’est  un  peu  comme  un  jeu.que  ion 
apprend.  Le  professeur  iexplique  mais 
nous  on  le  joue.  On  peut  tricher  si  on  veut, 
mais  on  connait  les  regies.  On  voit  la  vie 
sous  ses  different s aspects. 

■ 1 


Tableau  3 

Evaluation  Comparee  d’un  Groupe  de  Professeurs,  d’etudiants  et  de  Parents1 

% qui  ont  repondu  “beaucoup” 


Prof. 

Etud. 

Parents 

1.  Les  etudiants  semblent-ils  favorables  au  cours? 

2.  Pour  I’etudiant  y a-t-il  danger  a apprendre  l’acceptation 

90 

94 

70 

de  ses  qualites  et  de  ses  defauts? 

3.  Y a-t-il  inconvenient  a ce  que  I’etudiant  apprenne 

0 

12 

0 

l’importance'de  vivre  ses  valeurs? 

4.  Croyez-vous  que  le  cours  aide  I’etudiant  dans 

0 

12 

0 

sa  croissance  personnelle? 

90 

88 

70 

Croyez-vous  qu’a  la  suite  du  cours  . . 

5.  ...  I’etudiant  est  mieux  equipe  pour  prendre 

■ • 

ses  responsabilites? 

90 

76 

60 

6.  . . . il  se  comprend  moins  qu’avant? 

10 

0 

10 

7.  . . . fl  devient  plus  sociable  a 1’ecole? 

40 

41 

30 

8.  ...  ses  relations  avec  les  professeurs  s’ameliorent? 

9.  ...  la  methode  d’evaluation  (tests,  rencontres) 

60 

76 

30 

laisse  a desirer? 

0 

76 

0 

10.  Prefereriez-vous  que  le  cours  (prevu  pour  9e,  lOe, 
lie  et  12e)  soit  offert  chaque  annee? 

1 1 . Est-il  important  de  se  perfectionner  dans  la  ligne 

100 

88 

70 

des  Valeurs  humaines? 

100 

59 

80 

1 Qn  a utilise  une  formulation  adaptee  a chaque  groupe.  Ci-dessus,  celle  des  professeurs. 
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P.  Ce  qui  me  touche  personnellement  peut 
parcutre  negatif  mais  vrai:  Valeurs 
humaines  mange  mon  temps  libre.  Mon 
role  de  horde  la  periode  de  class e.  Le 
contact  avec  les  jeunes  s’ ameliore 
beaucoup.  £a  m’a  force  d’etre  moi-meme, 
comme  Louise  disait:  “Vous  vivez  ce  que 
vous  enseignez” . En  fait,  j' applique  les 
notions  que  j’essaie  de  transmettre:  les 
messages-je  avec  les  etudiants  et  I'ecoute 
active  avec  les  professeurs  et  les  etudiants. 
La  relation  est  done  diffe rente. 

P.  Mon  interet  au  cours  est  venu  en 
prenant  part  aux  ateliers,  ga  m’a  emballe. 
Mes  contacts  sont  maintenant  differents. 
Je  prends  periodiquement  un  repas  avec 
eux  a la  cafeteria.  J' applique  de  mon 
mieux  les  theories  de  Gordon  dans  mes 
cours.  Je  resistais  au  debut,  mais  mainten- 
ant je  suis  content  d’ avoir  tenu  le  coup. 

P.  C’est  pas  facile  d’evaluer  le  progres  que 
font  les  etudiants.  On  doit  tenir  compte  de 
leur  propre  conception  et  y qjouter  la 
notre.  De  la  a separer  la  maturation 
normale  et  les  effets  du  cours  c’est  une 
autre  chose.  L’ atmosphere  de  la  classe  y 
est  pour  beaucoup.  Ils  ont  nettement 
I’ impression  de  faire  une  tache  utile. 


Pa.  Ce  que  j’ai  aime  le  plus  c’est  le 
respect  et  la  liberte  dans  la  communication 
des  idees  et  des  sentiments.  On  sentait  une 
grande  franchise  dans  les  echanges  et  on 
s’ est  enrichi  des  experiences  vecues  par  les 
autres.  Le  dialogue  avec  notre  professeur 
nous  a permis  de  mieux  comprendre 
^application  des  theories.  Moi  j’ai  appris  a 
relaxes.  Formidable. 

Pa.  En  peu  de  temps,  j’ai  applique  les 
choses  apprises  dans  ma  famille  et  dans 
les  reunions  sociales  sur  la  maniere  de 
communiquer,  de  prendre  les  evenements. 
Mes  attitudes  ont  change. 

J' aimer ais  bien  que  le  cours  se  redonne  . . . 
plus  de  20  heures  cette  fois. 

Etudes  de  cas 

Les  etudes  de  cas  ont  ete  conduites  selon 
le  schema  de  John  Elliott  appele  triangula- 
tion. Ce  processus  d’analyse  diagnostique 
avec  le  concours  d’qn  observateur  se  fait 
en  quatre  temps.  (1)  L’observateur  ren- 
contre le  professeur  en  particulier,  (2)  il 
observe  une  ou  plusieurs  leijons.  (3)  il 
rencontre  une  equipe  d’ etudiants,  (4) 
finalement  le  professeur,  Fequipe  * 
d’etudiants  et  l’observateur  font  le  point. 

La  presque  totalite  des  commentaires 
recueillis  sur  le  cours  de  Valeurs  humaines 
se  rapportent  au  contenu,  au  materiel,  aux 
reactions  affectives  personnelles  et  c’est 
normal.  L’approche  nouvelle  demandee 
par  le  cours  qui  touche  le  processus 
d’interaction  echappe  invariablement  aux 
commentateurs.  Pourtant  c’est  une  condi- 
tion essentielle  d’une  bonne  implantation. 
Citons  un  exemple  de  triangulation. 

L’enseignant  s’aper^oit  que  la  communi- 
cation devient  de  plus  en  plus  difficile  dans 


son  groupe.  Il  donne  carte  blanche  a 
l’observateur  pour  se  faire  aider  dans  la 
recherche  d’explication  et  de  solution  au 
blocage  devenu  chronique.  Un  partage 
honnete  et  lucide  avec  le  professeur  et  les 
etudiants  mene  a des  compromis  de  la  part 
et  d’autre.  A ce  stade,  les  compromis  ont 
porte  sur  des  causes  secondaires.  Finale- 
ment 1' application  des  compromis  a mis  en 
lumiere  la  cause  veritable  du  malaise  au 
grand  profit  de  tous. 

Questionnaires 

a)  9e  annee 

Restait  l’evaluation  formelle  au  moyen 
d'un  instrument  de  mesure.  Les  considera- 
tions suivantes  nous  ont  guides.  D’abord 
c’est  le  cours  et  non  la  performance  de 
l’etudiant  qu’on  voulait  evaluer.  En  second 
lieu  on  ne  pouvait  prendre  l’approche 
scientifique  a cause  des  variables  nom- 
breuses  hors  de  notre  controle  et  des 
contraintes  d’echantillonnage . Finalement 
un  seul  instrument  ne  pouvait  couvrir  le 
cours  de  9e  et  celui  de  lie. 

En  examinant  les  objectifs  generaux  du 
cours  de  9e  annee,  on  se  rend  compte 
plusieurs  se  rapportent  au  self-concept. 
Comment  l’etudiant  se  per?oit,  comment  il 
permit  les  autres.  Justement,  l’lnstruc- 
tional  Objective  Exchange  de  Los  Angeles 
offre  un  test  normalise  portant  sur  le 
self-concept  couvrant  deux  poles  importants 
du  cours  de  9e:  a)  reactions  affectives 
(sentiments,  acceptation  des  valeurs,  etc.); 

b)  les  personnes  avec  qui  l’etudiant  vit 
(famille,  copains,  professeur). 

Nous  avons  done  62  items  repartis  en  4 
sous-tests:  general,  pairs,  famille  et  ecole. 
Voici  quelques  exemples  des  enonces : 

2)  Je  suis  content  d’etre  qui  je  suis. 

43)  Je  ne  reussis  pas  aussi  bien  que  je  le 
voudrais  a Vecole. 

46)  J’aimerais  que  mes  vrais  amis  soient 
plus  nombreux. 

53)  Je  suis  important  pour  ma  famille. 


L’etudiant  choisit  une  des  reponses 
suivantes:  a)  accord  total;  b)  accord 
partiel;  c)  disaccord  partiel;  d)  disaccord 
total.  Le  score  est  marque  selon  que  la 
reponse  indique  un  self-concept  positif. 
Ainsi  l’etudiant  qui  donne  son  accord  total 
au  No.  2 aura  4 points.  Le  test  est 
administre  deux  fois  a intervalle  d’environ 
8 mois  au  groupe  experimental  (ceux  qui 
prennent  Valeurs  humaines)  et  au  groupe 
temoin  (ceux  qui  ne  prennent  pas  cette 
option). 

Le  tableau  4 donne  le  resultat  des  tests. 
Disons  tout  de  suite  que  l’analyse  indique 
aucune  variance  significative  entre  pre  et 
post-test.  On  peut  cependant  deceler  une 
tendance  vers  un  self-concept  plus  positif 
chez  le  groupe  experimental  que  chez  le 
groupe  temoin.  Les  2 groupes  enregistrent 
une  moyenne  similaire  au  depart,  tandis 
que  le  groupe  experimental  Femporte  au 
post-test  par  2.56%. 

On  connait  les  difficultes  reliees  %. 
1’evaluation  affective;  beaucoup  de  fac- 
teurs  sont  a considered  Un  changement 
d’attitude  s’opere  bien  graduellement. 

Seule  une  etude  longitudinale  pourrait 
reveler  l’effet  profond  du  cours. 
b)  lie  annee 

Pendant  qu’en  9e  annee  on  tente  de 
mesurer  l’efifet  du  cours  sur  l’image  de  soi, 
on  vise  en  lie  annee  a obtenir  F opinion 
estudiantine  sur  divers  aspects  du  cours.  A 
cet  efifet,  nous  empruntons  largement  de  la 
banque  de  questions  du  service  de 
pedagogie  de  l’Universite  Laval.  Un  ques- 
tionnaire compose  de  70  items  de  type 
Lickert  regroupes  en  4 sous-tests  comme 
suit: 

I  — Etudiants:  participation,  liberte 
individuelle,  efficacite  d’apprentissage 

II  — Buts  — methode  — evaluation: 
objectifs,  formule  pedagogique,  travaux, 
activites,  evaluation. 

III  — Contenu  — materiel  didactique: 


Tableau  4 — Resultats  du  Pre-test  et  du  Post-test  de  Self-concept  — 9e  annee 


Groupe  Experimental  Sous-tests  (No.  d’items) 

General  (16)  Pairs  (16)  Famille  (16)  Ecole  (14)  Total  (64) 


PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

Nombre  de  candidats 

469 

356 

469 

356 

469 

356 

469 

356 

469 

356 

Score  plus  eleve 

62 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

56 

56 

239 

246 

Score  plus  bas 

26 

28 

25 

22 

24 

20 

19 

14 

124 

120 

Moyenne 

45.83 

47.96 

47.92 

49.98 

48.16 

49.13 

39.94 

40.05 

181.85 

187.12 

Ecart  Type 

7.32 

7.29 

7.37 

7.10 

8.17 

8.45 

7.25 

7.48 

23.74 

24.17 

Groupe  Temoin 

General 

Pairs 

Famille 

Ecole 

Total 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

Nombre  de 
candidates 

280 

220 

280 

220 

280 

220 

280 

220 

280 

220 

Score  plus  eleve 

63 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

55 

54 

233 

244 

Score  plus  bas 

25 

28 

25 

27 

21 

22 

16 

16 

120 

116 

Moyenne 

45.64 

47.19 

48.36 

49.44 

47.50 

48.49 

39.56 

39.46 

181.06184.56 

Ecart  Type 

7.26 

7.59 

6.92 

7.22 

8.25 

8.64 

7.37 

7.36 

23.81 

25.06 

21 


Tableau  5 — Resultats  du  Test  Devaluation  du  Cours  de  lie  Annee 


Etudiants 

(18) 

Buts 

Methode 

Evaluation 

(18) 

Contenu  et 
materiel 
didactique 
(18) 

Professeur 

(16) 

TOTAL 

(70) 

Nombre  de  candidats 

515 

515 

515 

515 

515 

Score  plus  eleve 

71 

68 

71 

- 64 

266 

Score  plus  bas 

24 

32 

18 

9 

121  (95%) 

Ecart  type 

8.58 

6.71 

8.69 

8.69 

28.27 

Fiabilite  (Hoyt) 

0.79 

0.63 

0.79 

0.86 

0.92 

Erreur  standard 

3.83 

3.% 

3.91 

3.10 

7.70 

Moyenne 

53.83(74%) 

54.09(75%) 

53.70(74%) 

52.46(82%)  214.07(76.4%) 

textes,  utilite,  interet. 

IV  — Professeur:  qualites,  attitude,  ap- 
proches  pedagogiques. 

Un  continuum  de  4 reponses  possibles 
(d’une  valeur  1,  2,  3 et  4)  marque  l’accord 
ou  le  disaccord  avec  l’enonce.  Un  accord 
total  avec  chaque  item  peut  donner  un 
score  maximum  de  280.  Le  tableau  5 donne 
les  resultats  du  test. 

La  moyenne  generale  s’eleve  a 76.4%, 
alors  que  chaque  sous-test  obtient  une 
moyenne  de  74%  ou  plus.  L’ approbation  la 
plus  forte  va  au  professeur  avec  82%.  A 
noter  egalement  dans  la  demiere  colonne, 
le  grand  ecart  entre  le  score  total  le  plus 
eleve  (95%)  et  le  score  total  le  plus  bas 
(43%)  soit  52%.  Ce  phenomene  demeure 
conforme  a la  repartition  de  la  courbe 
normale,  mais  la  moyenne  generale  de 
76.4%  donne  a cette  courbe  une  assymetrie 
positive  comme  l'indique  le  tableau  6. 

Avec  de  telles  donnees,  l’indice  de  fiabilite 
s’eleve  a 0.92.  On  ne  saurait  douter  de  la 
haute  appreciation  des  etudiants  pour  le 
cours. 

Conclusion 

Le  cours  de  Valeurs  humaines  a mainten- 
ant  droit  de  cite.  Avec  patience,  savoir- 
faire  et  tenacite,  des  personnes  com- 
petentes  ont  pose  des  gestes  audacieux 
dont  les  repercussions  continuent  de  se 
propager.  II  faut  reconnaitre  sans  ambages 
le  succes  de  l’entreprise  qui  est  relie  a un 
certain  nombre  de  facteurs. 

Mentionnons  d’abord  1’approche 
cooperative  utilisee  dans  le  projet.  La 
recherche  et  la  consultation  ont  mobilise 
1’ expertise  disponible  de  la  province.  On  a 
egalement  mis  a profit  les  donnees  les  plus 
recentes  de  la  psychologie  experimentale 
en  matiere  de  croissance  personnelle.  Ne 
se  liant  pas  a une  theorie  en  particulier 
mais  au  contraire,  corrigeant  les  faiblesses 
de  l’une  part  les  forces  d’une  autre,  on  a su 
relever  le  defi  de  1’ education  morale 
integrate.  Plusieurs  professeurs  de  regions 
differentes  ont  mis  l’epaule  a plusieurs 
essais,  revisions  et  evaluations  avant  d’en 
arriver  a l’edition  actuelle.  Enfin  l’ad- 
ministration  a tous  les  paliers  a encourage 
et  supporte  le  project.  ' 


Au  depart,  des  objectifs  precis  ont  ecarte 
les  pieges  d’expedients.  II  est  apparu 
essentiel  d’accorder  une  part  equilibree 
aux  domaines  affectif  et  cognitif;  de  penser 
neuf  en  terme  du  processus  d’ animation  en 
salle  de  classe;  de  songer  au  perfectionne- 
ment  specialise  des  professeurs  de  Valeurs 
humaines  au  moyen  d’  ateliers ; d’  in  venter  des 
formes  appropriees  devaluation;  de  verifier 
periodiquement  les  reactions  des  etudiants. 

Valeurs  humaines  est  arrive  au  moment 
opportun  pour  repondre  aux  besoins 
exprimes  des  etudiants.  II  offire  un  outil 
structure  a la  formation  complete  de  la 
personne  que  preconisent  les  documents 
officiels  du  ministere  de  1’ Education  et  la 
philosophic  des  ecoles  secondaires.  II  vient 
done  combler  une  lacune  serieuse,  puis- 
qu’aucun  autre  programme  a ce  jour 
n’avait  entrepris  un  tel  travail. 

La  cote  depreciation  venant  de  tous  les 
milieux,  des  etudiants  en  particulier, 
s’avere  positive  a plus  de  75%.  Les 
quelques  commentaires  adverses  con- 
stituent 1’exception  qui  prouve  la  regie.  En 
plus  des  facteurs  mentionnes,  ces  temoi- 
gnages  non-equivoques  decoulent  du  fait 
que  Valeurs  humaines  est  cours  specifique 
! inscrit  a l’horaire  quotidien. 

Aucun  programme  de  formation  person- 
nelle integre  aux  diverses  matieres  ne 
saurait  avoir  le  meme  impact  sur  le 
processus  de  maturation  de  l’etudiant.  Les 
activites  extrh-curriculaires  structures, 
qui  prennent  des  formes  variees,  elargis- 
sent  l’eventail  des  effets  du  cours  en 
foumissant  un  element  d’approfondisse- 
ment. 

Au  fil  des  annees,  les  educateurs  se 
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rendent  compte  de  1’evolution  constante  de 
la  mentalite  des  etudiants.  Avec  le 
contexte  familial  et  social,  les  besoins  se 
transforment.  II  faut  done  une  grande 
souplesse  pour  ne  pas  se  figer  dans  des 
structures  qui  risquent  de  devenir 
perimees.  La  part  reservee  a l’expression 
personnelle  de  l’etudiant  ecarte  ce  danger 
de  meme  que  le  statut  optionnel  du  cours 
qui  le  contraint  d’exceller  pour  survivre. 

La  production  de  materiel  pedagogique 
adequat  n’a  ete  qu’une  etape  dans  le 
projet.  L’equipe  responsable  a consacre 
beaucoup  d’energie  a etablir  les  change- 
ments  preconises  par  le  cours  a plusieurs 
niveaux:  a)  les  structures  d’ organisation;  b) 
les  roles  et  comportements  chez  les 
professeurs  et  les  etudiants;  c)  la 
philosophic,  la  methode  et  les  strategies;  d) 
l’interiorisation  du  processus  d’ensemble. 
En  somme  on  peut  affirmer  que  le  Projet 
Valeurs  humaines  est  un  modele  d’implan- 
tation  de  cours.  □ 
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PROPAGANDA  and  PROFESSIONALISM 


-is  endorsement  a 


Ian  Cameron,  Curriculum  Consultant, 
British  Columbia  Ministry  of 
Education 


Catherine  Beattie’s  recent  article  (Orbit  54,  p. 
3-5)  on  Ontario  Hydro’s  nuclear  energy  teach- 
ing kit  raises  an  important  and  timely  point: 
what  are  the  implications  when  educators  and 
their  professional  associations  endorse  teach- 
ing aids  produced  by  special  interest  groups? 

Professionalism  and  its  Responsibilities 
There  have  been  long  treatises  written  on  the 
subject  of  teaching  as  a profession  (I  do  not 
plan  to  add  to  that  literature;  those  who  are 
not  sure  that  teaching  is  a profession  are 
referred  to  Marc  Belth’s  The  New  World  of 
Education.)  One  of  the  characteristics  that 
sets  a professional  apart  from  a tradesperson 
is  that  the  professional  has  a duty  to  the 
profession  as  well  as  to  his  or  her  employer. 
If  you  instruct  your  plumber  to  hook  up  your 
taps  backwards,  he’ll  tell  you  that  you’re 
crazy  but  he’ll  do  it  — because  you  pay  his 
salary.  If  you  tell  a lawyer  to  cite  an  inap- 
propriate precedent  she’ll  refuse  — because 
she  is  a professional  and  her  professional 
integrity  demands  that  she  give  you  correct 
advice,  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  assist  students 
in  transforming  themselves  from  irrational  to 
rational  beings  — beings  who  can  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  believe  in  and  value. 
Teachers  who  attempt  to  short-circuit  this 
process  by  telling  students  what  to  believe  if 
the  issue  is  in  doubt  are  not  acting  profes- 
sionally. Note  theemphasisonthe  issuebeing 
in  doubt.  There  are  some  things  that  are  not 
in  doubt,  although  fewer  than  we  commonly 
believe,  perhaps.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  effect  of  smoking  on  one’s  health,  for 
instance.  In  that  case,  didacticism  is  allow- 
able. But  if  a large  number  of  people  take 
issue  with  a position,  teachers  who  attempt 
to  tell  students  which  view  is  correct  are 
risking  their  credibility. 

Likewise,  teachers  who  participate  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  propaganda, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  do  them- 
selves and  their  profession  a disservice. 
When  a company  or  a foundation  or  even  an 
arm  of  government  approaches  an  educator 
and  asks  for  assistance  in  preparing  a teach- 
ing aid,  the  educator  should  be  very  sure  that 
he  or  she  has  control  over  the  product.  If 
your  opinion  as  an  educator  is  solicited,  you 
should  be  sure  that  you  will  not  be  quoted 
out  of  context  in  promotional  material. 

Let  me  give  a personal  example.  I have 


done  some  research  in  the  area  of  develop- 
mental reading,  and  this  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a publisher,  who  asked  me  to  examine 
some  material  for  readability  level.  I would 
be  cited  as  a contributor  in  the  credits, 
which  of  course  would  have  been  a welcome 
addition  to  my  curriculum  vitae.  I asked 
what  would  happen  if  I found  the  material 
inappropriate  for  the  grade  level,  and  was 
told  that  the  selections  had  been  made  and 
would  not  be  altered.  I turned  the  offer 
down.  (The  series  did  come  out,  someone  is 
given  credit  for  approving  the  readability 
levels,  and  some  of  the  material  is  inap- 
propriate. I’m  glad  I refused  that  commis- 
sion.) The  circumstances  are  not  exactly  the 
same  as  an  educator  being  asked  to  endorse  a 
teaching  aid,  but  the  principle  is  identical. 

Problem  Increasing 

The  problem  is  with  us  and  is  going  to  be- 
come more  acute,  as  special  intefest  groups 
attempt  to  inculcate  fbture  voters  and  con- 
sumers with  their  message.  In  the  past,  maps 
of  the  world  came  with  pictures  of  chocolate 
bars,  while  booklets  on  coal  mining  were 
produced  by  mining  companies.  In  those 
days,  however,  there  was  no  very  great  out- 
cry about  the  hazards  of  junk  foods  and  strip 
mining.  Now  that  various  pressure  groups 
mount  campaigns  against  almost  every  activ- 
ity imaginable,  people  whose  livelihoods  de- 
pend on  those  activities  do  more  than  attempt 
to  advertise  their  products  or  actions;  they 
try  to  convince  the  public  that  their  under- 
takings are  not  only  benign  but  also  essential 
to  life  as  we  know  it. 

Not  Only  Companies 

The  previous  paragraph  refers  to  ‘activities’ 
rather  than  to  ‘businesses’.  Teachers  com- 
monly think  of  free  aids  as  falling  into  one  of 
three  categories: 

• aids  produced  by  agencies  of  government 

• aids  produced  by  charitable  foundations, 
such  as  the  Cancer  Foundation 

• aids  produced  by  commercial  enterprises . 

The  first  two  are  generally  thought  of  as  likely 
to  be  factual  and  unbiased,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  third  are  generally  viewed  with 
scepticism.  I suggest  that  such  a view  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

People  who  put  out  free  teaching  aids  are 
looking  for  one  thing;  support  (or  at  least 
acceptance)  for  whatever  they  are  doing, 
whether  it’ s producing  and  selling  a product, 
conducting  medical  research,  or  convincing 
people  not  to  drink  and  drive.  As  a result, 
anyone  who  puts  out  a free  teaching  aid  may 
be  presenting  a distorted  picture;  or  ‘propa- 
gandizing,’ as  Beattie  puts  it.  Just  because 


sellout? 

the  government  does  it  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
factual.  The  Federal  Government  has  put 
out  a great  deal  of  information  on  the  benefits 
of  patriating  the  constitution,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  Canadians  who  view  that  material  as 
propaganda. 

Unwitting  Endorsement 
One  does  not  have  to  praise  a product  to  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  position.  When  a 
teachers’  organization  or  a ministry  of  edu- 
cation mentions  a product  in  an  information 
circular,  there  is  every  chance  that  such  in- 
clusion will  be  cited  by  the  sponsoring 
organization  as  endorsement.  Certainly  that 
possibility  should  not  deter  such  bodies  from 
issuing  information  bulletins,  but  all  such 
bulletins  should  contain  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  a listing  does  not  necessarily 
imply  unqualified  approval. 

Our  Duty  to  Our  Clients 
At  the  end  of  Beattie’s  article,  there  is  an 
Editor’s  Note  to  the  effect  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  recognize  propaganda  for  what  it 
is.  I agree  that  such  recognition  is  important, 
but  I do  not  agree  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  raised  in  the  article.  To  my 
mind,  the  issue  of  endorsement  by  profes- 
sional educators  is  more  important,  because 
it  is  wider  reaching.  Certainly  the  fact  that  a 
product  has  .been  endorsed  by  teachers  or 
their  organizations  will  make  it  less  likely 
that  users  will  look  for  bias  in  the  material, 
but  that  is  only  one  of  the  implications.  Such 
endorsements  raise  serious  questions  about 
education  as  a profession  and  educators  as 
professionals  at  a time  when  teachers  and 
schools  are  the  target  of  pressure  groups  — 
from  creationists  to  proponents  of  wide- 
ranging  tax  cuts.  Not  only  the  tenets  of 
professionalism  but  also  the  demands  of 
self-interest  require  that  educators  be  wary 
about  the  material  and  the  causes  they  en- 
dorse. Ontario  Hydro,  B.C.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts, the  Federal  Government ...  all  want 
to  use  us  to  influence  the  students  with 
whose  education  we  are  trusted.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
used. □ 

Editor’s  Note:  Readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  of  a recent  book  Hucksters  in  the 
Classroom:  A Review  of  Industry  Prop- 
aganda in  Schools  by  Sheila  Harty  of  the 
Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law  in 
Washington.  The  book  was  named  winner  of 
the  1980  George  Orwell  Award  for 
Destinguished  Contribution  to  Honesty  and 
Clarity  in  Public  Language.  Copies  ($10  to 
educators)  are  available  from:  CSRL,  P.O. 
Box  19367,  D.C.  20036,  USA. 
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behavior  that  we  tend  to  show  our  racial 
and  cultural  prejudices,  and  it  is  out  of 
such  behaviors  that  racial  stereotypes  are 
created.  Ango-Saxons,  for  example,  have 
been  typically  stereotyped  by  immigrants 
from  contact  cultures  (Southern  Euro- 
peans, Latin  Americans)  as  ‘cold’  and 
‘unemotional.’  Conversely,  individuals 
from  non-contact  cultures  (e.g.,  English 
Canadians)  have  stereotyped  those  from 
contact  cultures  as  being  ‘too  loud’  and 
‘emotional.’  These  stereotypes  are  sources  ' 
of  tension  and  misunderstanding  that  can 
manifest  themselves  in  the  classroom;  and 
the  tension  and  misunderstanding  are 
further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  we 
learn  (or  mislearn)  from  early  childhood 
that  our  cultural  ways  of  communicating 
are  universally  acceptable  and  those  who 
are  different  are  bizarre,  or  irrational,  or 
inferior. 

When  I speak  of  nonverbal  behavior,  I 
am  referring  to  all  forms  of  communication 
that  transcend  the  printed  or  spoken  word 
— for  example,  I am  referring  to  the 
interpersonal  distance  we  keep  from 
students,  to  our  body  language  (facial 
expressions,  eye  contact,  head  nods, 
touching,  gesturing,  posture,  etc.)  in 
relation  to  students,  and  to  our  tone  of 
voice  (loudness,  pauses  in  speech,  etc.).  It 
has  been  shown  that  how  we  structure  our 
world  in  terms  of  time  and  space  varies 
from  culture  to  culture.  For  instance,  Latin 
American  students  may  seem  to  crowd  us 


There  are  three  good  reasons  for  focussing 
on  this  relatively  new  science  of  non-verbal 
communication,  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  work  of  Charles  Darwin:  first 
because  it  has  been  shown  to  vary  from 
culture  to  culture;  second,  because  it 
operates  largely  outside  of  the  teachers’ 


awareness;  and  third,  because  unlike 
verbal  behavior,  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate 
or  falsify. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
through  nonverbal  behavior  that  we  exhibit 
our  true  feelings  and  out  attitudes  to 
others.  It  is  also  through  nonverbal 
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and  Caribbean  students  may  appear  to 
move  slowly  and  be  unpunctual. 

Should  students  be  expected  to  change 
their  cultural  nonverbal  habits,  and  if  so, 
how  should  this  be  handled  in  the 
classroom?  It  makes  sense  to  me  that  the 
different  forms  of  nonverbal  behavior  that 
are  likely  to  cause  tension  or  misunder- 
standing — such  as  not  being  exactly  on 
time  or  not  looking  the  teacher  in  the  eye 
when  being  reprimanded  — should  be 
discussed  in  the  multicultural  classroom  or 
in  teacher  training  institutions.  The  discus- 
sion should  be  about  the  functional  value 
and  meaning  of  nonverbal  behavior  in 
terms  of  the  student’s  culture  or  cir- 
cumstance and  in  terms  of  the  student’s 
new  culture  or  school  environment.  For 
instance,  there  was  a recent  report  in  a 
Toronto  high  school  of  a teacher  who  was 
annoyed  because,  when  disciplining  a 
black  West  Indian  student,  the  student 
dropped  his  head  and  avoided  eye  contact. 
This  was  interpreted  as  being  disrespectful. 
The  teacher  didn’t  know  that,  in  Jamaica, 
students  are  expected  to  show  just  the 
opposite  behavior  as  a sign  of  respect. 
Avoidance  of  direct  eye  contact  with 
authority  figures  is  the  norm  in  many  West 
African  cultures,  and  is  practised  by  many 
black  Americans,  Chicanos,  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  student  was 
psychologically  confused  in  that  he  was 
punished  not  only  for  his  misdemeanour 
but  also  for  how  he  reacted  to  the  teacher. 


Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
other  students’  actions  or  reactions  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  culturally  naive 
teachers.  On  the  intercultural  level,  I 
recently  found  in  my  research  that 
teachers,  teachers  in  training,  and  students 
are  more  proficient  at  interpreting  the  facial 
expressions  of  white  Anglo-Saxons  than 
black  or  mulatto  West  Indians. 

What  are  some  further  reasons  why 
teachers  need  to  be  in  tune  with  nonverbal 
styles  of  communicating?  People  express 
warmth  and  empathy  largely  through 
nonverbal  means.  It  has  been  shown  by 
researchers  that  the  teacher’s  nonverbal 
behavior  (smiling,  for  example)  is  more 
important  in  gaining  and  keeping  the 
students’  attention  than  what  the  teacher 
says.  On  a comprehensive  test  of  non- 
verbal ability,  teachers  did  not  score  very 
high,  but  those  who  did  score  high  were 
evaluated  as  better  teachers.  I don’t  mean 
to  minimize  the  role  of  verbal  behavior  in 
communication;  it’s  just  that  the  role  of 
nonverbal  behavior,  together  with  its 
potential  psychological  impact  in  the 
multicultural  classroom,  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

Basic  Psychological  Needs  of  Students  in  the 
Multicultural  Classroom  — and  What 
Teachers  can  do  to  Help 
In  dealing  with  the  many  different 
psychological  aspects  of  students’  function- 
ing in  the  multicultural  classroom,  it  is 


useful  to  look  at  Maslow’s  theorectical 
proposition  on  hierarchy  of  psychological 
needs.  These  needs  range  in  a hierarchy 
from  feeling  safe  and  secure  to  achieving 
personal  esteem  and  success.  Theoretical- 
ly, students  cannot  have  feelings  of  high 
personal  esteem  or  success,  in  or  outside 
of  the  classroom,  without  first  satisfying 
their  psychological  needs  for  feeling  safe 
and  secure  and  having  a sense  of 
belonging.  In  practice,  there  is  evidence 
that  personal  esteem  and  achievement  are 
related. 

What  can  teachers  do  through  their 
nonverbal  behavior  to  help  promote  a 
positive  self-concept  among  students  in  the 
multicultural  classroom?  According  to 
Maslow,  before  immigrant  or  minority 
group  students  can  develop  a healthy 
positive  self-concept,  they  must  first  feel 
safe  and  secure;  they  must  also  feel 
accepted  and  a sense  of  belonging.  There 
are  few  places  where  more  repeated  and 
intense  face-to-face  communication  occurs 
than  the  classroom.  Teachers  can  help 
students  feel  safe  and  secure  and  accepted 
by  building  on  their  strengths  and  making 
them  feel  competent.  In  evaluating  and 
giving  feedback  to  immigrant  students  (and 
i new  immigrant  students  in  particular),  it  is 
important  to  show  patience  — giving  them 
more  time  to  respond  and  offering  warm 
encouraging  feedback  by  positive  head 
nods,  smiling,  and  speaking  in  a positive 
tone.  It  has  been  shown  by  researchers 
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that,  on  the  average,  teachers  give  students 
only  one  second  to  respond  to  a question. 
The  new  immigrant  students  have  many 
doubts  about  their  competence  in  their  new 
environment  and  their  self  concepts  may 
be  quite  fragile.  It  has  been  shown  that 
teachers  who  combine  information-giving 
with  positive  and  rewarding  feedback  turn 
out  students  who  are  more  likely  to  feel 
secure  about  their  self  concepts  and  their 
ability. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  positive 
strengths,  teachers  in  greeting  students  can 
help  them  feel  secure  and  accepted  — by 
having  a positive  expression  on  their  face, 
by  learning  to  pronounce  correctly  their 
students’  names,  and  by  using  these  names 
frequently.  If  the  teachers  show  that  they 
are  warm  and  respectful  and  accept  their 
students,  then  there  is  a good  chance  that 
the  non-immigrant  students  will  model 
their  own  behavior  on  that  of  their 
teacher’s  and  show  similar  acceptance  of 
their  fellow  students.  By  contrast,  if  the 
teachers’  expectations  are  low  and  their 
attitudes  negative  toward  their  culturally  or 
racially  different  students,  this  will  man- 
ifest itself  in  negative  body  language  — 
avoiding  eye  contact,  avoiding  touch,  facial 
expressions  that  show  displeasure  or 
disinterest,  frequent  negative  head  nods, 
keeping  a social  distance  compared  to 
other  students,  and  using  a disapproving 
tone  of  voice. 

Other  ways  in  which  students  from  other 
cultures  can  be  made  to  feel  more  accepted 
on  the  nonverbal  level  is  to  have  their 
classroom  decorated  with  posters,  pic- 
tures, and  artifacts  representing  the  diffe- 


rent cultural  and  racial  backgrounds  of  the 
students.  The  more  teachers  can  create  a 
classroom  atmosphere  in  which  students 
feel  they  are  learning  not  only  important 
subject  matter  but  also  how  to  participate 
and  feel  competent,  the  more  likely  the 
culturally  or  racially  different  student  will 
be  responsive,  remain  in  school,  have  a 
higher  self-concept,  accept  the  teachers, 
show  a more  positive  attitude  toward 
learning,  and  achieve  success. 

Handicaps  of  Teachers  in  the  Multicultural 
Classroom 

Many  teachers  and  students  are  unprepared 
for  their  encounter  in  the  multicultural  class- 
room. Most  teachers  come  from  a middle- 
class  background,  are  unilingual,  and  are 
unaware  of  their  students’  cultural  values, 
attitudes,  expectations  in  the  classroom, 
and  learning  styles.  Furthermore,  many 
teachers  are  unaware  of,  or  haven’t 
examined,  the  psychological  impact  of 
their  own  cultural  values,  attitudes,  and 
nonverbal  behavior  on  new  immigrant 
students,  and  have  not  received  much 
instruction  on  coping  strategies  to  deal 
with  the  loneliness  of  being  the  only  adult 
in  the  multicultural  classroom. 

I found  in  consulting  with  a community 
college  with  a high  ethnic  and  foreign 
student  body  that  teachers  hardly,  if  ever, 
openly  share  their  difficulties  with  each 
other.  Teachers  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
their  feeling  of  inadequacy  or  their 
prejudices  with  their  colleagues  for  fear  of 
being  judged  as  a poor  teacher  or  a racist.  I 
would  much  rather  have  a teacher  in  the 
classroom  who  is  aware  of  his  or  her 


prejudices  and  takes  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  them  than  having  an  unaware 
closet  racist.  _ : 

Lastly,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  teachers 
have  received  formal  training  on  how  to 
deal  with  students’  psychological  problems  r 
in  the  multicultural  classroom.  These 
problems  often  manifest  themselves 
through  withdrawal,  depression,  apathy 
and  high  anxiety. 

My  point  is  that  it’s  not  only  what  you 
say  that  is  important  but  how  you  look  and 
act  while  saying  it.  I have  attempted  to 
make  the  reader  aware  of  the  intercultural 
implications  of  nonverbal  behavior  and 
how  they  can  lead  to  misunderstanding, 
misjudgement,  and  the  stereotyping  of 
students  and  teachers.  Fortunately,  there  is 
evidence  of  universal  human  expressions 
that  can  be  recognized  in  all  cultures. 
Examples  are  the  smile,  eyebrow  flash,  coy 
behavior,  and  the  facial  expressions  (e.g.,  L 
happiness,  sadness,  fear,  etc.)  which 
reflect  the  basic  emotions.  This  suggests 
that  the  teachers’  and  students’  facial  ’ 

expressions  which  reflect  their  basic 
emotions  have  a high  probability  of  being 
mutually  understood,  regardless  of  culture 
and  racial  background. 

In  conclusion,  those  teachers  who  are 
culturally  flexible  and  have  a positive 
attitude  and  expectancy  toward  their  ethnic 
or  new  Canadian  students  will  most  likely 
show  positive  nonverbal  and  verbal  be- 
haviors. In  turn,  these  positive  behaviors 
will  help  promote  self  worth,  personal 
growth,  competency  and  higher  achieve- 
ment levels  among  their  culturally  and 
racially  different  students.  D 
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Redefining  Teacher  Evaluation: 

An  Analysis  of  Practices,  Policies  and  Teacher  Attitudes 

OISE  Press,  Toronto,  1980  ($13.95)  by  Doris  W.  Ryan  and  Edward  S.  Hickcox 


On  seeing  a louse  on  a lady's  bonnet  in 
church,  the  poet  Robert  Burns  once 
pungently  recorded  his  sentiments  as 
follows: 

‘O  wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wadfrae  monie  a blunder  free  us 
An'  follish  notion 

Without  altering  the  imagery,  or  the  sad 
gap  between  perception  and  reality,  we  can 
conclude  from  Ryan  and  Hickcox' s informa- 
tive study  that  in  a number  of  basic  areas, 
the  philosophy  and  practice  of  teacher 
evaluation  today  are  lousy,  and  not  only  in 
Ontario.  However,  to  set  this  research 
document,  commissioned  by  the  OPSMTF, 
in  its  proper  perspective,  and  to  prevent 
educational  administrators  from  murmuring 
mea  culpa  in  unison,  one  needs  an 
historical  view  of  teacher  evaluation  in 
order  to  understand  what  is  happening 
today.  Ontario's  long  history  of  evaluation 
provides  a clue  to  one  of  the  serious 
problems  identified:  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  major  purpose  of  the  exercise  — 
the  improvement  of  instruction  — and 
certain  practices  which  bear  little  or  no 
relation  to  that  professed  end.  For 
example,  the  authors  point  out  that  the 
global  criteria  used  in  evaluation  em- 
phasize process  variables  but  not  the 
product.  Moreover,  the  observation  of 
classroom  performance  itself  is  notoriously 
unreliable  unless  it  is  part  of  a larger 
process,  including  pre-observation  confer- 
ences. 

In  an  era  in  which  there  is  a definite 
trend  toward  the  inclusion  in  teacher/board 
contracts  of  clauses  relating  to  teacher 
evaluation,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  more 
light  shine  on  this  darkness.  Redefining 
Teacher  Evaluation,  in  fact,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a searchlight  playing  over  the 
whole  subject;  and  the  OPSMTF  should  be 
given  credit  for  commissioning  this  inde- 
pendent research  to  provide  an  information 
base  on  which  to  develop  its  policies  and 
programs. 

The  authors  begin  with  a 'Survey  of 
Teacher  Evalutation  Practices’  in  order  to 
outline  the  current  state  of  affairs;  and 
many  of  the  statistical  results  — for 
example,  on  the  frequency  of  pre- 
observation conferences  — were  almost 
predictable.  Among  permanent  teachers, 
only  one-third  of  the  respondents  reported 
such  conferences,  whereas  57  per  cent  of 
administrators  reported  this  as  being  their 


practice.  Who  needs  new  glasses? 

Certainly,  the  discrepancies  among  the 
purposes,  criteria,  and  rating  forms  them- 
selves confused  the  process  of  evaluation, 
particularly  for  the  teachers. 

The  second  section  outlines  several 
alternative  evaluation  models:  the  Connec- 
ticut 'management  by  objectives’  model; 
the  California  case,  which  employs  mea- 
sures of  student  learning  as  a criterion;  and 
state  programs  (Iowa  and  Arizona)  which 
use  Manatt’s  system  for  evaluating  teacher 
performance.  One  conclusion  is  that  at 
least  one  of  these  models  seems  designed 
to  hold  administrators  accountable  for 
teacher  improvement;  other  state  models 
hold  teachers  accountable.  Step  right  up 
folks,  and  take  your  pick! 

May  one  sound  a note  of  disappointment 
here?  The  emphasis  on  American  models 
for  teacher  evaluation  testifies  not  only  to 
the  broad  North  American  spectrum  of  the 
authors'  research  (and  perhaps  to  their 
preferences  as  to  where  the  promised  land 
lies)  but  it  also  dramatizes  either  the 
scantiness  of  Canadian  research  or  the 
soft-pedalling  of  Canadian  experience.  To 
be  sure,  the  Halton  Board’s  approach  to 
developing  a system-level  program  is  cited, 
and  for  Ontarians,  it  is  probably  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  involves  teachers  in 
planning  the  process,  and  there  is  ample 
provision  for  staff  development.  It  also 
allows  for  staff  termination  for  incompe- 
tence, but  with  full  opportunities  for 
improvement  before  the  great  axe  (to 
paraphrase  Milton)  falls,  'and  then  falls  no 
more.’  In  Ontario  alone,  to  cite  one 
example,  York  County’s  'double  mirror’ 
model  has  been  widely  reported  elsewhere. 
The  clear  implication,  though,  is  that  the 
slim  Canadian  reference  is  an  indictment 
both  of  our  educational  systems  and  of  our 
researchers  — and  that  is  an  unfair 
deduction  on  our  part.  Must  we  now  ask 
ourselves  whether  any  good  research  on 
teacher  evaluation  can  come  out  of 
Halifax,  or  Quebec  City  (where  provincial 
authorities  have  to  deal  with  what  some 
describe  as  Marxist-oriented  teacher  as- 
sociations), or  Sudbury  (the  strike-happy 
capital  of  Canada),  or  Regina  (where  plain 
facts  reign),  or  Victoria? 

Possibly  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Redefining  Teacher  Evaluation 
will  be  the  final  chapters  outlining  the 
attitudes  of  the  OPSMTF  members  toward 
desirable  programs  and  procedures,  and 
where  the  OPSMTF  might  go  in  these 


An  Analysis  of  Practices, 


Policies  and  Teacher  Attitudes 
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matters.  Ryan  and  Hickcox  found,  for 
example,  that  the  majority  of  the  respon- 
dents to  their  1979  attitudinal  survey 
wished  a stronger  leadership  role  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  a policy 
role  from  the  federations,  and  a coopera- 
tive local  structure  that  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  placing  teacher  evaluation  on  the 
negotiating  table. 

These  and  other  conclusions  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  teachers’  colleges,  the 
federations,  board  officials,  and  Ministry 
personnel.  They  should  address  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  main  issues  and 
concerns  that  arise  from  the  study.  First, 
most  school  jurisdictions  are  ill-suited  to 
the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  improving 
instruction  and  hence  learning.  A block- 
buster! A second  major  concern  is  what  the 
authors  call  the  'mind  set’  of  teachers  and 
administrators  with  regard  to  teacher 
evaluation.  Both,  in  fact,  need  to  become 
convinced  that  supervision  can  serve  as  a 
formative  as  well  as  a summative  process. 
The  authors  feel  that  system-based  ap- 
proaches will  result  in  new  efforts  made  to 
link  the  related  fields  of  teacher  evaluation, 
clinical  supervision,  research  on  teaching, 
and  teacher  education. 

Redefining  Teacher  Evaluation,  as 
another  significant  contribution  of  OISE  to 
educational  research,  reveals  not  only  the 
road  ahead  but  also  the  road  behind.  We 
have  progressed  far  from  the  days  when 
one  renowned  old-time  music  inspector 
would  drive  past  any  school  if  its  Union 
Jack  were  flying  above.  He  knew  instinc- 
tively that  Rule  Britannia  would  be  sung 
inside  and  that  the  teachers  would  be 
paragons  of  every  pedagogical  virtue.  D 

George  W.  Thomson,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Secretary  for  The  Sudbury  Board 
of  Education. 
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Profile  of  a School 

Kapuskasing  District  High  School 


Fifty  years  ago,  the  high  school  program  of 
studies  in  Kapuskasing  was  conducted  in  spare 
classrooms  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School,  l’Ecole  Immaculee  Conception,  and  the 
Public  elementary  school,  Diamond  Jubilee.  But 
by  1934,  the  population  of  these  elementary 
schools  had  grown  to  the  point  that  it  became 
essential  that  a separate  high  school  be  built. 

A Department  of  Education  official  told  the 
High  School  Board  that  Kapuskasing  would 
never  need  a high  school  with  more  than  four 
rooms,  and  refused  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $40,000  for  such  a building.  In 
1935,  the  original,  dormered  portion  of  the 
present  complex  opened  with  one  hundred 
students  and  eight  staff  members.  A year  later, 
an  additional  four  classrooms  were  added  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000  to  provide  the  eight  classrooms 
originally  requested  by  the  Board. 

The  school  got  along  with  this  accommoda- 
tion until  1947  when  larger  enrollment  com- 
pelled the  Board  to  incorporate  a gymnasium 
and  auditorium.  It  was  when  this  large  addition 
was  built  that  the  folly  of  starting  with  a 
frame-construction  building  began  to  plague 
the  High  School  Board.  Indeed,  they  were 
tempted  to  tear  down  the  original  structure 
and  start  all  over  again;  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  paid  for  was  a pretty  strong  deterrent. 

In  1958,  the  pressure  of  a still  larger  enroll- 
ment compelled  the  Board  to  build  another  nine 
rooms  — including  two  science  laboratories.  Then 
in  1963,  the  Federal  Government  financed  most 
of  the  building  of  the  vocational  wing  which  has 
seven  shops  and  two  commercial  classrooms.  Two 
more  wings,  including  a new  gym,  were  added 
between  1966  and  1968. 

Since  the  thirties,  the  high  school  population 
had  multiplied  about  twenty  times,  and  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  over  2000  students,  the 
Board  responded  to  this  need,  and  to  the  cor- 
responding proportional  growth  of  Francophone 
students,  with  the  construction  of  the  French 
language  school,  Cite  des  Jeunes,  which  opened 
its  doors  to  725  students  in  1971. 

This  period  saw  the  peak  in  secondary  educa- 
tion enrollment  in  Kapuskasing.  Since  that  date, 
there  has  been  a gradual,  but  seemingly  irrever- 
sible decline.  The  enrollment  for  September 
1980  at  KDHS  is  800  students,  and  it  will  likely 
drop  to  650  students  by  the  middle  of  the 
decade. 


KDHS  is  a proud  school  with  a great  heritage 
of  academic,  athletic,  and  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. Its  graduates  are  dispersed  across  the 
land,  and  many  have  played  a leading  role  in  the 
growth  of  the  community  and  the  nation.  Its 
athletic  teams  have  won  respect  and  honors  in 
provincial  competitions;  its  choir  is  acclaimed 


at  international  festivals. 

It  has  grown  from  a small  academic  beehive 
to  a large,  fully  composite,  modem  school.  Since 
declining  enrollment,  KDHS  has  housed  an  ex- 
panding Northern  College  satellite  campus,  and 
incorporated  new  and  exciting  educational  and 
social  services  for  the  youth  of  the  community. 
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